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THE GOVERNOR AS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 


HE royal governor began as the agent of the Crown in England 
in days when the Crown was to a large extent still the king 
in person. But, from the seventeenth century onwards, he 
always represented not simply the Crown as king, but the Crown 
ag government; indeed, after some three hundred ‘years of develop- 
ment of the system of cabinet or responsible government in England, 
he became the representative, or servant, rather of the government 
than of the king. At the period when responsible government was 
conferred upon the colonies it was not fully exercised in Great 
Britain—that is, the queen still retained certain powers as part 
of her personal prerogative, though in general the effective executive 
power was that of cabinet, or the Crown acting under advice. It 
was, therefore, only to be expected that responsible government 
would not be exercised completely in the colonies, especially as 
the comparatively inexperienced and expensive colonies were 
regarded as of their very nature inferior in status to the mother 
country. Because the governor until 1926 (or even later in New 
Zealand and Australia) retained vestiges of his status as representa- 
tive of the British government, he was able to retain also a personal 
discretion longer than the king could retain his royal prerogative. 
(The moot point of the power of dissolution of parliament need 
not be discussed here.) Now, however, that the governor has 
ceased to represent the British government, it is possible that the 
king, from the greater prestige of his position, is able to exercise 
rather more personal influence than a governor who spends only 
five years in a strange country. According to the constitutional 
conventions in both England and the dominions, both king and 
governor are bound to act in all state matters on ministerial advice. 
In the struggle to make responsible government complete and to 
rob the governor of all his personal powers, each colony has con- 
tributed, and a victory secured by one colonial ministry has been 
regarded as a victory for all. The following essay, however, draws 
largely on New Zealand experience. 
The position of ‘Commander-in-Chief,’ or its older equivalent, 


A 
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‘Captain-General,’ as an attribute of the governor dates from the 
first appointment of a royal governor to an English colony in 1610. 
At this time colonial affairs were a matter for the king personally 
and his privy council. Such parliaments as met were not concerned 
with colonial government, and parliament only played an important 
part in colonial affairs, apart from the determination of trade 
policy, in the late eighteenth century. Virginia, the first permanent 
British colony, was founded in 1607, and in 1609 it was decided 
to place the colony under one head, who should be responsible to 
the king. By a commission of 28 February 1610, Lord La Warr 
(de la Warr) was appointed ‘principall Governor, Commander and 
Captain Generall both by Land and Sea.’ His title was to be ‘Lord 
Governor and Captain General of Virginia.’ He had supreme power 
in the colony, which he was to govern according to such instructions 
as His Majesty’s council should send him from time to time. ‘In 
defect of such informations,’ he could govern at his own discretion, 
by laws which he chose to establish, or by laws made by himself and 
such council of advisers as he should think fit to take unto himself. 
The appointing of an advisory council was a matter for his own 
discretion. He could put in execution martial law and organize 
all inhabitants for defence.? 

The royal governor was in fact intended to be the supreme civil 
and military authority in the colony. His general powers were 
defined in the commission that appointed him and in the royal 
instructions that explained in detail how these powers were to be 
exercised. It will be noted that de la Warr’s appointment by royal 
commission antedated by some fourteen years the resumption of 
the Virginia Company’s charter, and the conversion of Virginia 
into a royal colony. 

For many years Virginia was the only royal colony on the 
American continent, other colonies being either unauthorised, 
corporate, or proprietary, the governor receiving his authority 
from a quasi-feudal dignitary, or from a body of proprietors, or 
from election. Gradually, however, private ownership gave way 
to royal control. In the 1680’s, and later, old charters were cancelled 
in many colonies, and royal government was substituted for charter 
or proprietary government. By 1730 nearly all English colonies 
had become royal colonies, and a fairly uniform constitutional 
system prevailed. The governor was usually advised and assisted 
by a nominated council, and later also by a representative assembly 
of elected members. The key officer in the royal colony was the 
royal governor, who also held the title of ‘Captain General’ or 
‘Commander,’ or ‘Commander in Chief, and was endowed with 


1. E. B. Greene, The Provincial Governor, pp. 207-13. 
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all the powers belonging to his rank. As commander in chief he 
occupied the same position in the colony as the king,, at least 
nominally, occupied in England, while at the same time he was 
responsible to the Crown for his actions by virtue of that position. 
All officers of the provincial military forces were under his command and subject 
to his authority ... The governor was empowered to execute martial law in 
time of invasion or other military emergency, but his instructions forbade him 
to do so without the advice and consent of the council.... The governor was 
made responsible for the efficient organization of the militia and for their adequate 
training .... His instructions also appointed him custodian of the military 
supplies which might be furnished by the Board of Ordnance, to whom he was 
directed to make regular reports as to the conditions of the fortifications and the 
stores of war.? 

The governor was intended to control the purely local and pro- 

vincial forces. In the early days military men were frequently 
appointed, but later patronage often resulted in the filling of 
governorships by men of civil experience only, or by the mediocre 
friends and relations of English politicians. Moreover the represen- 
tative assemblies, although their deliberations might be subject to 
the governor’s veto, had considerable powers over taxation and they 
could use these powers to obstruct the governor’s military schemes. 
In some colonies where attacks by natives or by foreign nations such 
as the French were to be feared, it was often necessary to station 
British regulars who had their own commanders. During the course 
of the eighteenth century, and to the accompaniment of much rather 
acrid controversy, such commanders became independent of the 
governor’s control, and from the time of General Braddock (1755) 
there was in the continental colonies in America a general officer 
regularly appointed commander in chief, in spite of the governor’s 
title in his commission. ‘This practice obtained also in the West 
Indies. The governor’s authority over troops of the British estab- 
lishment was never very clear. Labaree explains the position in the 
eighteenth century:* 
But from the time of the third inter-colonial war until the Revolution there was 
always a large number of British regulars in America whose officers seldom were 
responsible to the governors in any way. From 1755 until the Revolution there was 
almost constantly a British commander in chief in America who was inclined to 
look upon the governors simply as liaison officers between himself and the assemblies 
and who successfully established his right to command all men in arms in the 
provinces in spite of the terms of the governors’ commissions. Under such con- 
ditions the governors yielded first place in military authority and precedence to 
the commander in chief although they still retained their independence in civil 
matters. 

The governor’s naval powers were considerably less than his mili- 
tary. His commission as vice-admiral gave him oversight of the vice- 
admiralty court, but not of naval vessels in provincial waters. 

2. L. W. Labaree, Royal Government in America, pp. 107-8. 3. ibid., pp. 108-9. 
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Sometimes, particularly in Canada and Jamaica, governors who 
were military men were expressly made commanders in chief of the 
British regulars, and in such cases their powers differed from those 
who only had the general title of commander in chief by virtue of 
their office. For example in 1782 Major-General Archibald 
Campbell was appointed ‘Governor in Chief and Captain General’ 
over Jamaica because of his prowess as a soldier. It was felt that only 
a competent soldier could save Jamaica from the French, and 
Campbell was given complete control over local and British militia.* 
A governor of one of the islands in the West Indies group, if a mili- 
tary man, would be appointed commander in chief for the West 
Indies, when he would control all troop movements in the Indies. 
In cases where the governor was given this special military authority, 
his power in his own colony was very great, although officers of the 
navy or ordnance might refuse to co-operate and assemblies might 
impose restrictions.® 

Many governors so mismanaged their duties as active commanders 

in chief, however, that by the end of the eighteenth century British 
authorities decided that governors should no longer be allowed to 
interfere with the discipline and disposition of the regular troops. 
A set of instructions prepared in 1764 gave to the officer in command of the 
troops in any colony the control of their regimental detail and discipline, and put 
him under the direct command of the commander in chief or the brigadier general 
of the district. In the absence of any orders from these high military officers the 
governor was given authority to dispose of the troops, but his orders might be 
reversed by a general officer in another colony to whom they had to be at once 
reported. In theory the governor was supposed to be kept informed of the state of 
the troops and the orders given concerning them, but in practice he was often 
ignored by the officers of the regular army and found it extremely difficult to obtain 
even the most necessary information, Where the governor was himself a man of 
military training this was regarded as’ a terrible hardship, and the complaints over 
the divided authority were almost universal.® 

After 1783 the British authorities tried to reduce the governor’s 
authority over local defence work to something like that which he 
had over the regular troops. An effort was made to centralize 
control over all defence works of a colony in the Ordnance Board. 
The British government, however, was not prepared to bear the 
expense of all colonial fortifications, so that governors and ordnance 
officers on colonial stations might proceed with different fortification 
schemes. Governors were still called upon in an emergency to put 
the colony into a state of defence, which meant of course persuading 
the assemblies to furnish grants for that purpose. But such com- 
mands were in general no more effectual than the permanent clauses 
to the same effect in the royal instructions. 

4. I,am indebted to J. C. Beaglehole for permission to cite here his unpublished ‘Royal In- 


eres to Colonial Governors, 1782-1854,’ pp. 82-3, 


a H. T. Manning, British Colonial Government after the American Revolution p. 122. 
6. ibid., p. 123. : 
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The Napoleonic wars emphasized the evils of divided military 
control, and after 1806 an officer on active service was stationed 
either temporarily or permanently as governor and effective com- 
mander in chief. This was only a war measure, however, and was 
_ not regarded as a permanent solution. Indeed, it was not till the 
development of responsible government in the colonies that a solution 
was found. It is significant that in England, where ministerial 
responsibility had developed considerably by the eighteenth century, 
no king had taken an active part in the field since George II’s appear- 
ance at Dettingen in 1743. The title of ‘Commander in Chief’ 
was surrendered by the king in 1793, but it lingered on in the 
colonies.” 

The position of the governor as commander in chief was still 
unsettled then at the time of New Zealand’s annexation to New 
South Wales. On 14 August 1839 Normanby issued general instruc- 
tions to Captain Hobson informing him of his appointment as ‘Her 
Majesty’s Consul at New Zealand.’ Hobson would be placed under 
Governor Gipps of New South Wales. Hobson was authorized ‘to 
treat with the Aborigines of New Zealand for the recognition of Her 
Majesty’s sovereign authority,’ to control all land sales, and generally 
to administer the government of the country. He was not to be 
provided with a military force, and could not even raise a militia of 
the white population.*® 

By a commission of 30 July 1839 Hobson was appointed lieutenant 
governor of New Zealand. On 14 January 1840 he took the oaths 
of office before Sir George Gipps, ‘Captain-General and Governor 
in Chief in and over the Territory of New South Wales and its 
Dependencies.” It was not until 16 November 1840 that new letters 
patent were made out providing for a colony of New Zealand to be 
governed by a governor, an executive council and a legislative coun- 
cil. This charter was very general in its terms and defined the 
powers which should be exercised by the governor of New Zealand 
for the time being.’ This document was essentially a statement of 
the constitution of New Zealand. By a commission of 24 November 
1840 Hobson was appointed ‘first Governor and Commander in 
Chief in and over our said colony of New Zealand ... and of all forts 
and garrisons.’ His conduct was to be directed according to the 
provisions of the letters patent of 16 November 1840." 

Hobson by virtue of his elevated position now received ‘royal 
instructions’ instead of the less formal letter of instruction of 14 
August 1839. By these royal instructions of 5 December 1840 


7. A. B. Keith, Responsible Government in the Dominions (1st ed.), iii. 1263 n. 
8. Copy of instructions in G. H. Scholefield, William Hobson, pp. 202-12. 

9. Hobson’s proclamation of 30 January 1840, ibid., pp. 212-8. 

10. British Parliamentary Papers on New Zealand, 1840, 311, pp. 31-3. 

11. ibid., p. 33. 
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Hobson was given the usual powers conferred on governors of Crown 
colonies who ruled with the aid of an executive and a legislative 
council. But the instructions to Hobson differ from most other 
instruments of the time in that they are avowedly standing instruc- 
tions.’ They are addressed to 


Our trusty and well-beloved William Hobson, Esq., Our Governor and Commander 
in Chief in and over Our Colony of New Zealand, or in his absence to Our 
Lieutenant-governor, or the officer administering the Government of the said 
Colony for the time being. 


The instructions conclude (Article 62) : 


~ And we do hereby declare our pleasure to be, that the preceding: instructions shall 


be taken and understood as addressed to the governor for the time being of our 
said colony, or to the officer for the time being administering the government 
thereof, notwithstanding the same, or any part thereof, may be in terms addressed 
to you the said John (sic) Hobson. 

These documents of 16 November and 5 December defined the 
governor’s position until the appointment of Grey as governor in 
1845.1% Hobson, subject to appeal to Governor Gipps, who con- 
trolled the expenditure, almost certainly controlled the movements 
of the small number of troops who accompanied him to New 
Zealand in January 1840, and of the 89 troops under Major Bunbury 
who arrived in the following April. On 3 May 1841, following the 
arrival of the new commission and instructions, Hobson was pro- 
claimed governor and commander in chief, and any restriction Gipps 
may have imposed on Hobson’s military authority over his tiny 
garrison was removed. FitzRoy took advantage of his powers as 
commander in chief by passing with the consent of his council the - 
Militia Ordinance of 25 March 1845. This ordinance authorized 
the governor to organize and train a militia in which all male persons — 
from eighteen to sixty years were liable for service, and to set up and 
regulate martial courts. 

Hobson’s instructions were intended to be standing instructions, 
but the difficulties of administration which had become hopelessly — 
muddled under Willoughby, Shortland and FitzRoy made a change 
necessary. Grey did not receive the usual detailed or royal instruc- 
tions, but general instructions to reduce the chaos to order. Grey 
was to be assured, by the payment of his salary from the treasury, 
of personal independence and complete freedom of action. He was 
to do his best for the aborigines in the difficulties which had emerged, 
but to require and force their implicit subjection to the law by all 
means at his command, civil and military—and troops which other 
governors had asked for in vain were given him in plenty. It was 


apparently intended to regularize his position by the issue of formal 


12. Beaglehole, op. cit., p. 471. 


13. Grey was styled lieutenant governor from 18 November 1845 ti 
he was proclaimed ‘Governor in Chief’ by virtue of letters patent of 1846. a Seneees 28 ae 
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letters patent later on, but of'such instruments there is no trace in 
the Colonial Office records."4 

Grey in military and civil affairs practically did what he pleased. 
When he had disposed of the immediate danger of Maori wars, it 
became clear that colonists who were used to the political privileges 
of England would not long endure the governor’s dictatorship. Grey, 
by nature an autocrat, yet believed in liberal institutions, and 
though he shelved the proposed constitution of 1846 and the instruc- 
tions issued under it, he was influential in the drawing up of the 
Constitution Act of 1852, which was intended to give New Zealand 
the advantages of responsible government. 

The imperial parliament of 1852 passed ‘An Act to Grant a 
Representative Constitution to the Colony of New Zealand.’ This 
act provided for provincial councils and for a central legislature 
to consist of a governor, a legislative council and a house of repre- 
sentatives. The governor’s title of commander in chief was not 
conferred on him by this statute, but by his letters patent only. This 
central legislature was the traditional legislature of all colonies that 
had enjoyed representative government. In this case however there 
was a general understanding that the principles of responsible govern- 
ment would be applied to the working of the constitution—that is, 
the governor would be obliged to appoint as members of his executive 
council only such persons as could command a majority in the 
elected branch of the legislature, and to carry out his administrative 
and legislative functions through and upon the advice of these 
persons in conformity with the wishes of that elected branch. 

Since the extension of responsible government to the British 
colonies, it has never been considered necessary to authorize minis- 
terial responsibility by legislation. Responsible government rests on 
convention, which in this case is as powerful as law. Except where 
imperial interests were involved—as in questions of trade and foreign 
affairs—and for certain specific limitations on legislation founded 
in the main on hoary tradition, the colonies were to enjoy the 
same form of government as England. The governor retained 
certain discretionary powers similar to those exercised by the 
sovereign. But imperial interests demanded that as agent of the 
British government the governor should exercise far more personal 
discretion in certain matters than the sovereign. 

One of the most important of these matters was native affairs. 
The British government kept special control over native affairs for 
some years for two reasons. Firstly, native affairs both in New 
Zealand and South Africa were a heavy burden on the English tax- 
payer, who had to maintain the troops in these colonies, Secondly 


14. Beaglehole, op. cit., pp. 480-1. 
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the disinterestedness of colonial legislators could not be relied on. 
The Constitution Act of 1852 therefore provided that Her Majesty 
might from time to time by letters patent make provision for the 
welfare of the natives. Such powers as the Crown retained con- 
cerning the preservation of aboriginal laws, customs and usages 
might be vested in the governor.” The control of native affairs in 
New Zealand involved control of the militia until 1870. 

The first New Zealand governor under responsible government 
was Gore Browne. By a commission of 9 February 1855 he was 
appointed governor and commander in chief, and all officers civil 
and military and all inhabitants were to render him obedience.”® 

His instructions of the same date do not provide for the governor’s 
special retention of control over native affairs, though the instruc- 
tions to Grey in 1861 and the instructions of all subsequent 
governors until 1879 made special mention of them. Browne, on 
arrival in New Zealand in 1855, proceeded to govern according to 
the advice of his responsible advisers except that he considered it 
advisable to retain control of native affairs in his own hands. In 
April 1856 he came to an awkward agreement with Sewell, New 
Zealand’s first premier, whereby the governor gained control of the 
administration of native affairs, while the general assembly was to 
decide the amount of money to be appropriated.’ Parliament was 
indignant and demanded complete ministerial responsibility. ‘The 
imperial government, however, confirmed Browne’s arrangement. 

By virtue of his control over native affairs Browne was able to 
act in some measure as commander in chief. Both with Browne 
and with Grey who succeeded him, therefore, military claims and 
controversy depended largely on the nature of this reserved power. 
When the dispute over the Waitara block broke out, it was Browne 
who hastily despatched troops there. Browne was a military man 
with the rank of colonel, and at Waitara in March 1860 Colonel 
Gold, who was the officer in command of the British regulars in New 
Zealand, took his orders from him. Browne organized the defence 
of New Plymouth. Both Gold and Browne wrote to Australia 
asking for troops. In answer to these requests, and realizing the 
disastrous state of native affairs in New Zealand, Major-General 
Pratt came over from Victoria with a portion of ‘his staff ‘to make 
all military arrangements for the general defence of the North Is- 
land, in communication with the Governor and the local authorities,’ 
as he told the governor of Victoria.® Pratt arrived in New Zealand 


on 3 August 1860. Neither the governor nor the local authorities 


15. British Statutes at Large, vol. xi. (1852), pp. 97-9. 

16. New Zealand Legislative Council Votes and Proceedings, Sess. 4 (1856), pp. 2-3. 
17. Appendices to Journals, House of Representatives (N.Z.), 1858, E-5, pp. 2-8. 

18. A. J. Harrop, England and the Maori Wars, p. 91. 
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_ were in the mood for friendly co-operation. In a debate on the 
native war on 16 August Dr. Featherston told the house” 

... 1 am not prepared to relieve His Excellency from the responsibility of this war: 
on the contrary, I hold him solely responsible for it. The war is an Imperial war, 
in which the colony has not been permitted to have a voice, and therefore it behoves 
this House to take care that they do not by any resolution they may pass implicate 
the colony in it or make it responsible either for the expenses or consequences. 


Pratt regarded himself as commander in chief of the forces. Browne 
as controller of native affairs might decide broad policy lines, but 
Pratt would be in charge of the execution. Browne was simply in 
the position of an eighteenth century governor whose colony was 
occupied by a large number of British regulars under their own 
commander in chief. Browne had continually fought the ministry 
over the control of native affairs. He now fought Pratt also. The 
Colonial Office regretted ‘the want of cordiality . . . between the 
Governor and the General in Command of the military forces,’ and 
tried to break the deadlock by recalling both Pratt and Browne.” 
On! 30 March 1861 Sir Duncan Cameron arrived in New Zealand 
to replace Pratt and to take up his duties as commander in chief of 
the imperial forces. 

Browne was recalled by a despatch of 25 May 1861. Grey was 
reappointed governor of New Zealand, and Newcastle informed 
him, ina letter of 5 June 1861, that it would be his duty to endeavour 
to place the administration of native affairs upon a more satisfactory 
footing than that upon which it had hitherto stood. He hoped Grey 
would come to some ministerial arrangement for the conduct of 
native affairs which might appear safe to him and acceptable to 
the colonists. Meanwhile the British government would supply 
troops. The British government trusted that ministers would co- 
operate cordially with Her Majesty’s representative, but failing this, 
it would be impossible for any Government in this country to supply Imperial 
troops at Imperial charge, in order to avert from the colonists the disasterous con- 
sequences of a policy which would have been pursued against their advice, and 
over which they could, under the actual constitution of the colony, exercise so 
little control.?4 


The British government realized that if they persisted in vesting 
control of native affairs in their representative, they would have to 
pay for it. Military establishments in the various colonies were 
expensive; in 1861 the British house of commons set up a committee” 
to inquire and report whether any, and what, alterations may be advantageously 


adopted in regard to the Defence of the British Dependencies, and the proportions 
of cost of such Defence as now defrayed from Imperial and Colonial funds 
respectively. 

19. New. Zealand Hansard, C, 1858-60, p. 328. 20. Harrop, op. cit., p. 119. 


21. Appendices to Journals,: 1862, E-1, pp. 8-4. 
22. C. P. Stacey, Canada and the British Army, 1846-71, pp. 1138-4. 
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Imperial policy from now on was to withdraw troop establishments 
and leave control of native affairs to colonial governments. 

When Grey arrived in New Zealand in October 1861 he found 
native affairs in such turmoil that he hesitated to accept responsi- 
bility for their conduct. He agreed to conduct native affairs like 
all other matters, with the advice of his executive council. If any 
serious differences of opinion between governor and ministers 
occurred he would resort to other advisers, and appeal in fact to the 
general assembly. The presumption was that if he could not get 
new advisers, he must give way. Grey wrote to Newcastle in 
November 1861 informing him that ministerial responsibility had 
been established in native affairs. Newcastle declared himself sat- 
isfied with the assembly’s control over native affairs in a return 
despatch of 26 May 1862.2" But Fox, the premier, now hesitated to — 
accept the full and grave responsibility and he resigned in August — 
1862. Domett then formed a ministry which agreed to advise the 
governor on native affairs but to reserve final decisions to the 
governor. Neither Grey nor ministers wanted final control over 
native affairs at this difficult juncture. An address from the general 
assembly to the Queen complaining of Grey’s proposal to give the 
assembly control did not succeed in changing Newcastle’s determina- 
tion that native affairs should be administered by the governor acting 
on the advice of his responsible ministry. ‘The divided authority 
resulted in friction between Grey and his ministers that ended only 
with Grey’s departure from the country. In 1864 Cardwell suc- 
ceeded Newcastle as Secretary of State for the colonies, but Cardwell 
considered that final decisions were a matter for the governor. By 
this time, however, colonial ministers had begun to see that 
ministerial responsibility was the only way out of a deadlock, and 
in November 1864 Weld induced Grey to agree to his ‘self reliant’ 
policy. The imperial government, which provided 10,000 troops in 
New Zealand, now changed its opinion again, and finally, in favour 
of complete ministerial responsibility. Grey was'a difficult man to 
deal with, however, and so long as he was in the colony ministers 
found it difficult to wring control from him. 

The preceding paragraph is not without significance, for Grey 
quarrelled not only with his ministers over his rights in the control 
of native affairs, but also with the British commanders in chief over 
the consequent military powers he chose to assume. A British 
officer wrote,“ on 4 February 1865: 

Here we are in the field again! Everyone is heartily sick of it from the General 
downwards. How long are the people at home going to allow this to go on? If 
they depend on the Governor they are placing confidence in a broken reed, for it 
is apparent to everyone here that he is seeking popularity among the colonists by 
23. Appendices to Journals, 1862, E-1, pp. 10-11. 24, Quoted, Harrop, op. cit., p. 250. 
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retaining the troops, and will not allow a single man to go out of this island unless 
he is ordered unconditionally and unreservedly to do so. So long as he has ten 
regiments at his entire disposal he is a great man; but directly he allows them to 
go he is shorn of all his splendour and greatness, and sinks down to the com- 
paratively insignificant level of a constitutional Governor, with all powers lodged 
in the hands of his responsible ministers. 


Grey and Cameron fought bitterly. Grey complained that 
Cameron did not send all communications to the British government 
through him, but the War Office defended Cameron’s right to corre- 
spond direct.” Grey and Cameron had different ideas on con- 
ducting the campaign. On a famous occasion in July 1865 Grey 
himself led the attack on Weraroa pa, which Cameron had refused 
to attack. Grey employed colonial volunteers and two detachments 
of imperial forces supplied by Brigadier-General Waddy, who had at 
first refused to assist without orders from his superior officer. 
Weraroa was the last occasion on which a New Zealand governor 
commanded in the field. In that same July Grey, without consulting 
Cameron, gave orders to one of Cameron’s officers, Colonel Warre, 
who was acting as government agent at New Plymouth. H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge expressed his ‘grave displeasure’ at this 
subversion of Cameron’s authority.”® As Fox remarked:”’ 


If these two very able and distinguished persons had exhibited as much energy and 
determination in fighting the rebels as they did in fighting each other, the war 
might perhaps have been brought to a much earlier termination. 


Affairs became so unbearable that Cameron applied for a recall, 
which was granted. The imperial government throughout the con- 
troversy showed clearly that it regarded the governor as a civil and 
not a military authority. In a memorandum of 20 November 1865 
to the Colonial Office, Lord de Grey expressed the opinion of the War 
Office, that” 


as the supreme authority in each colony is entrusted to the Governor, it is for him 
to determine the general nature of the operations to be undertaken by Her 
Majesty’s troops for the suppression of the rebellion. . . . But it does not appear to 
Lord de Grey to form any part of the functions of a civil Governor of a colony 
to take the personal direction of military operations in the field, or to issue orders 
to Her Majesty’s troops engaged in such operations other than those conveyed in 
the instructions given by him to the officer in chief command, 


Under responsible government of course the governor acting under 
the advice of ministers is the supreme authority in a colony. 
General Chute replaced Cameron as commander in chief of the 
imperial forces, but again Grey was quick to quarrel. He com- 
plained because Chute would not keep him fully informed of all 
troop movements, and because he would not set up headquarters at 
25. tbid., p. 266. 26. ibid., pp. 255-6. 27. ibid., p. 269. 28. ibid., p. 268. 
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Wellington where Grey could keep in touch with all military 
decisions. ‘The Colonial Office had already decided on complete 
ministerial responsibility in native affairs, and on the withdrawing 
of imperial troops as rapidly as possible. The British government 
realized that the price of the withdrawal of troops was full responsible 
government. It resolved to end its troubles by recalling Grey, 
Chute and the imperial troops. As Chute endeavoured to concen- 
trate his troops for gradual withdrawal in 1867 Grey resisted. ‘My 
differences with these Generals,’ wrote Grey” of Cameron and Chute, 
‘arose, in part, from powers which belonged to me having been 
assumed by the military authorities under the sanction of the War 
Department.’ Grey in fact considered that Cameron and Chute 
had infringed on his own powers as commander in chief by virtue 
of his commission. The Colonial Office regarded the position Grey 
took up here as absurd. The Duke of Buckingham declined to enter 
into any correspondence with Grey on the question, but simply told 
him; in a despatch of 18 June 1867 that by the time this despatch 
reached him all imperial troops would have left the colony, and that 
he would shortly be informed of his successor and of the ultimate 
fate of the one regiment which would meanwhile be under the con- 
trol of the Queen’s representative.” Grey left the colony in 1868, 
and the last imperial troops were withdrawn two years later. After 
Grey left no governor ever interfered in the administration of native 
affairs as a matter of prerogative. Nor has any New Zealand 
governor since Grey ever attempted to act as effective commander in 
chief. As Granville wrote to the New Zealand ministers*' on 25 
March 1870: 

The refusal to retain the troops in New Zealand did not proceed from any in- 
difference to the true welfare of the colony, but from a conviction that on the one 
hand the employment of British troops in a colony possessed, of responsible govern- 
ment was objectionable in principle except in the case of foreign war, and under 
conditions arising out of such a war; and on the other hand it is not for the true 
interest of the colony itself that New Zealand should be made an exception from 


that rule, which, with due consideration from circumstances, is in course of 
application to other colonies. 


That rule—to leave to colonists the responsibility and the expense 
of conducting their own native affairs—now guided the Colonial 
Office in all the main colonies. When Wodehouse, governor of the 
Cape, was authorized in 1868 to annex Basutoland it was ‘on the 
explicit and significant condition, however, that not the British 
Government, but Natal should be responsible for the organization 
and expenses of its future government.”? From now on British 
colonists, if they undertook the expense of frontier defence, also 
demanded control over the policy ‘of the executive. From now on 


29. ibid., p. 302. 30. ibid., p. 305. 31. ibid., p. 378. 82. ibid., p. 408. 
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the governor made no decisions, military or otherwise, over native 
affairs except according to ministerial advice. His title of com- 
mander in chief was purely honorific. In 1872 Governor Sir 
Hercules Robinson of New South Wales was advised by his law 
officers to act without ministerial advice in regard to certain powers 
over officers of the local forces conferred on him by an act of 1867. 
His action in the case of one officer led to trouble with the legis- 
lature, and ‘the Governor sensibly pointed out that it was undesirable 
in such a matter to leave anything in the hands of the governor 
personally.’ 

There was a brief echo of the old power of the governor in 1881-2. 
While the governor, Sir Arthur Hamilton Gordon, was absent in Fiji, 
ministers took the opportunity of persuading Sir James Prendergast 
the administrator, to authorize the invasion of Te Whiti’s pa at 
Parihaka. When Gordon returned he disapproved of the action 
taken against Te Whiti, which he regarded as totally indefensible. 
He wished to publish the documents, but although morally in the 
right he was constitutionally in the wrong, as his advisers hastened 
to inform him. The affair therefore remained secret.** In some- 
what shady circumstances the New Zealand government had claimed 
the right to move troops independently of the governor, who was 
not even employed as a rubber stamp. 

In certain cases where governors have had special military quali- 
fications they have been requested by the New Zealand government 
to submit reports to the house. For example, when naval defence 
was being discussed by the Pacific colonies in 1883, Sir William 
Drummond Jervois, who was an expert on coastal defence, sug- 
gested that ministers ask the imperial government to send out an 
officer of the Royal Engineers to prepare plans under his own 
direction. Ministers did so, and Major Cautley was sent out. Jervois 
submitted a report to the New Zealand Institute on 4 October 1884, 
and his proposals were duly considered by the New Zealand legisla- 
ture.*> In this case the governor’s advice was sought by the govern- 
ment as the advice of any technical expert might have been sought, 
and the government was in no way bound to accept and act on it. 
Jervois did not submit his report by virtue of his position of com- 
mander in chief. 

In 1892 some attempt was made by the Colonial Office to bring 
the wording of letters patent into line with actual practice in the 
colonies. In the case of New Zealand, the new instructions to Lord 
Glasgow commenced by defining the term ‘governor,’ which unless 
inconsistent with the text was to include every person for the time 


83. Keith, op. cit., iii. 1263. A f 
34. Beaten,  distory of New Zealand (2nd ed.), ey 273-813; and Appendices, 1888, A-4. 
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being administering the government of the colony. The term ‘exe- 
cutive council’ was defined as the members of the executive council 
for the colony who were for the time being the responsible advisers 
of the governor. The governor might still act against the advice of 
his executive council provided he reported to and was upheld by the 
Crown.** The correspondence of the period showed that it was 
generally recognised that if the governor acted in opposition to such 
advice he must accept the responsibility of finding a ministry that 
would support his views. Should public opinion in the colony not 
support such a step, his position would become untenable.*’ ‘There 
was little likelihood of the ‘Governor and Commander in Chief’ in 
a colony of the late nineties imposing his personal opinions on a 
ministry. 

When New Zealand became a ‘dominion’ in 1907 new letters 
patent constituting the office of governor were issued, and these 
letters patent have not been altered since, except for a slight change 
in 1917, when the governor’s title was changed to governor-general. 
The governor-general is, as the governor always has been in most 
British colonies, titular commander in chief. But as we have already 
said, once responsible government in native affairs was effectively 
secured in 1868, no New Zealand governor ever attempted to 
regard his military title as more than honorific. The lack of sig- 
nificance to the appointment was demonstrated in the case of 
Canada: it was noted in 1903 that by a ‘mere accident’ the title of 
commander in chief had been hitherto omitted from the letters 
patent conferring office on the governor of Canada. In that year 
the phrase was therefore inserted.** Had the title carried any power 
there would certainly have been a public outcry. 

The final blow to the governor’s prerogative was dealt in 1926, 
when the Imperial Conference passed among other famous resolu- 
tions, one which declared that®® 
[In our opinion it is an essential consequence of the equality of status existing 
among the members of the British Commonwealth of Nations that the Governor- 
General of a Dominion is the representative of the Crown, holding in all essential 
respects the same position in relation to the administration of public affairs in the 


Dominion as is held by His Majesty the King in Great Britain, and that he is not 


the representative or agent of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain or of 
any Department of that Government. 


The assumption is that the king in England acts only on ministerial 

advice, and that the governor-general in a dominion must do 

likewise. Were imperial troops to be stationed in New Zealand, 

or in any other dominion, the governor-general could not now 
36. ibid., 1898, A-2, pp. 16-7. 


37. e.g., Ballance to Onslow in Appendices, 1891, Sess. 2, A-l, p. 8. 
38. Keith, op. cit. ii, 956 n. 
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claim any military authority over them by virtue of his position 
as representative of the British government. 

The governor-general is, therefore, like the king in England, 
minus the magic of monarchy which surrounds that unique figure. 
The king has not even retained the title of commander-in-chief. 
In the case of the governor-general, this title is merely a survival, 
without practical significance. As Keith says:*° 
In every Colony the Governor in Council has, of course, very important powers 
under the Acts relating to the forces, but these powers do not include and are 
not intended to include, the command of the forces, except in the sense that the 


Governor is titular Commander-in-Chief as the representative of the Crown, 
which alone, of course, can raise armed forces. 


The term ‘Crown’ has now come to be generally used as referring 
not only to the British government, but also to any of the govern- 
ments of the colonies and dominions that owe allegiance to His 
Majesty. 

The title of commander-in-chief, as applied to the constitutional 

descendants of the old colonial governors, has, therefore, become 
completely meaningless. If the governor-general does not represent 
the British government, he cannot claim to command their forces. 
‘Their’ forces do not, in fact, exist in a dominion. Nor can the 
letters patent be presumed to give him any control over local 
forces. Furthermore, as Keith says: 
It is a mere blunder to assume that the king’s commission issued to officers in 
England gives them any power of command over Colonial forces; the only power 
to command such forces must come from commissions under local Acts or Acts 
recognizing the validity of Imperial commissions. 

The wording of the letters patent of 1907, as with so many other 
English constitutional documents, is many years out of date. 
Although it is in some ways absurd to cling to the letter from 
which the old spirit has long since departed, it is, after all, 
practice that matters. There is a not unpleasant aroma arising 
from the last remains of these dead and faded dignities—the pressed 
flowers, as it were, of the constitutional garden. And whether 
the governor-general enjoys the title of commander in chief or not, 
he is not commander in chief in fact. 

, RutTH FLETCHER 


Wellington 


40. Keith, Responsible Government, iii. 1263. 41. ibid., p. 1263 n. 


THE COOPER’S CREEK CONTROVERSIES 


General in New South Wales, the question was raised as to the 
renaming of Sturt’s Cooper’s Creek and Mitchell’s Victoria 
River. In the previous year, Gregory, in search of Leichardt, had 
traced down the Victoria, found that it became Cooper’s Creek," 
and suggested the latter name or River Cooper for the whole. : 
The Colonel admitted that Sturt had discovered the Strzelecki 
Creek in August 1845, and had come upon it again two months 
later. Mrs. Sturt, apparently quoting Barney, wrote, in her Life 
of Charles Sturt (1899), p. 328: 
Meanwhile between these two dates Mitchell on September 14, 1845 [sic] 


came upon the head of the river, and having followed it down for nearly two 
hundred miles, named it the Victoria. 


I< 1859, during the régime of Colonel Barney as Surveyor- 


Barney grudgingly admitted Sturt’s priority of discovery— 
Strzelecki Creek for certain and the creeks not then actually traced 
as being portion of Cooper’s Creek to the west and south-west of 
where Sturt, on 13 October 1845, eventually crossed the magnificent 
channel near the subsequently named Coontie Hill.? Nevertheless, 
Barney, presumably thinking of 14 September 1845, pleaded that 
‘Mitchell’s long journey down the river before Sturt came upon 
Cooper’s Creek outweighs that claim.” 

The matter was referred to Captain Sturt for his opinion. Sturt 
agreed that the river should have one general name, and after point- 
ing out ‘the importance of distinguishing between the several 
branches (or creeks) into which the main channel spreads,’ he 
continued :* 


It appears that Sir Thomas Mitchell came on the river before I reached Cooper’s 
Creek; and, if that is to be considered the main channel, Sir Thomas Mitchell as 
first discovering would have the right of naming the river . . . there being already 
a Victoria River,® I should wish the disputed river to be the Cooper along its 
proper course, and Strzelecki Creek to remain undisturbed. 


Sturt quoted no dates and accepted the Surveyor-General’s state- 
ment that it was on 14 September 1845 that Mitchell came upon 
the ‘head of the river.’ 

Mrs. N. G. Sturt rightly points out that Sturt first discovered 
an outlet of the Cooper on 4 August 1845. Subsequent exploration 
by Gregory connected this outlet with the Strzelecki discovered 
by Sturt on 18 August of the same year. Sturt crossed many ‘creeks’ 


wth A. C. Gregory, Journal of Australian Exploration (1884), p. 210, and his route plan of the 
Leichardt search party in the Survey Office, Sydney. 
2. C. Sturt, Expedition into Central Australia (1849), ii. 27. 
3. Mrs. N. G. Sturt, Life of Charles Sturt, p. 329. 4. ibid., p. 830. 
5. In the Northern Territory, as Colonel Barney would be fully aware. 
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during the next four days,° and assigned the name Strzelecki Creek 
on 29 September, on the return journey from his furthest north. 
Sturt’s map accompanying his article read before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society’ does not show that these creeks were connected 
with the main Cooper channel, though he surmised that they were. 
It was not until some time after 1860 that these creeks and branches 
were definitely found to be the Cooper or overflows thereof. 

On 13 October 1845, while on another journey northward, Sturt 
fell in with two magnificent channels. On his return journey, on 
29 October, he began exploring upstream. On 9 November he was 
back at his cache, and wrote:® 


I gave the name Cooper’s Creek to the fine water-course we had so anxiously 
traced, as a proof of my great respect for Mr. Cooper, the Judge of South Australia. 


He added: 


I would gladly have laid this creek down as a river, but as it had no current 
I did not feel myself justified in so doing. 


Sturt then fell back on his Fort Grey depot, found that it had 
been evacuated, and hastened on to overtake the retreating party on 
17 November.’? It was on this very same day that the advance 
party of Sir Thomas Mitchell’s expedition left the Parramatta with 
the Gulf of Carpentaria as their objective, Mitchell himself over- 
taking the leaders on 13 December.”° In other words, Sturt had 
retired southward from the Cooper’s Creek area while Mitchell was 
nine months’ travel from his yet-undiscovered ‘Victoria River.’ The 
date of the latter discovery, September 1845, as accepted later by 
Barney, Sturt himself and Mrs. Sturt, was exactly a year out. The 
date of Mitchell’s departure, as given in his own book, can be 
verified by reference to the contemporary newspapers. 

And it is under the date 14 September 1846 that Mitchell records 
the following of a ‘slight channel’ with ‘eager steps.’ On the follow- 
ing day he was pursuing the course of the river, and he continued 
to do so for nine days.‘ On 1 October, the natives not understand- 
ing his desire to know their name for the river, Mitchell named it 
after the Queen.” 

In 1847 E. B. Kennedy explored a further section of the river, 
but did not actually join it up with Sturt’s Cooper’s Creek, although 


6. To some of them Sturt gave names, thus, Leichardt, McLaren, Watt’s and O’Halloran 
Creeks; but there is some difficulty in reconciling the creeks and the names. Sturt called the 
fourth O’Halloran Creek; Arrowsmith’s ‘Map of Sturt’s Exploration’ shows five named and some 
unnamed as does Sturt’s own map; but Mrs. N. G. Sturt introduces the name Cooper’s Creek 
instead of O’Halloran Creek and places the latter name on one of the creeks unnamed on Arrow- 
smith’s map. Miss Threadgill (South Australian Land Exploration, 1856 to 1880, p. 16 n) states 
that Sturt had named part of it the Cooper in August, 1845; the statement may be based on Mrs. 
Sturt’s map, or on other information not clearly indicated, or she may have written August in 

istake for October. 
7 7. Proceedings, Royal Geographical Society, xvii (1846-7), 85. 
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quite satisfied that the two did eventually unite. But he records © 


having a visit from a party of natives, from whom he ‘obtained . . . 
some useful words which are correctly written according to their 
sounds.’ According to Kennedy the natives knew the Victoria as 
Barcoo, and the map of his exploration® gives ‘Victoria River 
(Barcoo).’ 

After Gregory’s journey in 1858, which revealed that the Victoria 
and Cooper’s Creek were one and the same, the question of the 
earliest discovery was closely linked with the problem of a general 
recognized name. According to Miss B. Threadgill”*: 


In his despatch of January 21, 1860, to Sir R. G. MacDonnell, (the Duke 
of Newcastle) authorized the name Barcoo for the river in its entire length. 
The name Cooper’s Creek was ordered to be erased from all plans and Barcoo 
substituted, on May 21, 1861. 


The New South Wales authorities must have altered their plans 
in conformity with home instructions, for a photostat plan of 
Gregory’s explorations in the possession of one of the writers has 
the word Cooper ruled out and Barcoo inserted. Current maps of 
South Australia show the name as ‘Barcoo or Cooper’s Creek.’ The 
Commonwealth map of Australia, on a scale about 90 miles to 1 inch, 
dated 1934, has in South Australia “Cooper’s (Barcoo River) Creek’ 
and in Queensland ‘Cooper’s Creek or Barcoo River.’ An official 
map of Queensland has ‘Cooper’s Creek’ as far as the junction of 
the Thomson, from there to the source ‘Barcoo River.’ It might 
be said that the name Barcoo from the junction of the Thomson 
downstream is only now used archaically. 

While acknowledging the advisableness of using aboriginal names 
wherever possible, it is hardly possible that the name Barcoo could 
have been applied by the natives to the creek throughout its whole 
length. Therefore its use was not justifiable to override Sturt’s 
name, Cooper’s Creek. It is quite apparent that had the correct date 


of Mitchell’s discovery been quoted in the first instance, the name 


Cooper’s Creek would never have been questioned, and the home 
government would not have adjudicated and forced the name 
Barcoo’ on the colonial governments. 

F, L. PARKER 


J. D. SoMERVILLE 
Millswood, S.A. 


King’s Park, S.A. 
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PIONEERS OR POSTERITY? 


ISTORIANS who ignore or dismiss the work of the genealo- 

gists might well pause and reflect how frequently the earliest 

~~ of national chronicles are cast in a genealogical form. Only 

a tiny fraction of the known story of human life falls within periods 

of calendars and fixed chronologies. The dates we use to-day are 

comparatively modern inventions. But the lives of individuals have 

always provided a rough and ready framework for the recording 

of folk and tribal memories, just as the cycle of the seasons afforded 

a rudimentary guide to what we call the years. The Old Testament 

abounds in traditions and annals which are inseparable from the 

family descents whereby their sequence and association were pre- 
served from generation to generation. 


So all Israel were reckoned by genealogies; and, behold, they are 
written in the book of the kings of Israel.1 


Annals and genealogy are inseparable in the ‘Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle’; and here the amazing coincidences of so many equal 
divisions of years between various entries create a strong suspicion 
that the apparently precise dates are later interpolations.? The 
association appears again in medieval municipal records, where 
events are often recorded by the year of office of successive mayors.® 
Even to-day, statutes and proclamations are dated according to the 
regnal year of the monarch; it is the historian who transforms 
7 Geo. VI into 1943. 

While heredity monarchy inspired the oldest and longest genealo- 
gies, the laws governing the inheritance both of real estate and of 
the obligations that so many estates carried accounted for the 
heralds’ visitations of the middle ages and the Complete Peerage, 
Extinct, Extant and Dormant of more recent times. But recorded 
ancestry has never been considered necessary for the countless 
millions of lesser folk, and far from preserving any family history 
of their own, even in the form of oral tradition, these latter have 
invariably derided genealogy and everything associated with it. 

There is an interesting anecdote which records a conversation in 
the House of Lords more than a century and a half ago. It was in 
the days when the Lords were a much smaller and more compact 
body than the Commons, when family pride pervaded the house, 
and when newly-created peers were few enough to be fit objects 
for humiliation and ridicule. A certain earl was declaiming his 
ancestry with malicious emphasis before a new arrival; the good old 


Sah te micles 94 1. : 
re or me six entries that concern the conquest of Kent, four are separated by even periods of 


i ; the same period divides two of the three references to the South Saxons; it appears 
Aa of ogc the eighteen dates given in the somewhat lengthier West Saxon annals. 
8. e.g., ‘Roll of Mayors, with events in their time,’ in the Sandwich Guildhall MSS. 
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game of capping pedigrees wason. But the newcomer was unmoved; 
his answer was brief and direct. ‘I am William, Lord C ; my 
father was—the Lord Mayor of London; my grandfather was—the 
Lord knows who!’ Or, as a more recent cynic has remarked, the 
man who has nothing to boast of but his ancestors is like a potato— 
the best part of him is underground. 

Moreover, even the most noble lord may only take his pedigree 
so far; it is based on the paternal side alone, and includes but the 
eldest surviving male line. The ancestry and connections of countless 
generations of wives and mothers, the descents of generations of 
sisters and younger sons, all alike are ignored. Perhaps it is best so. 
For the complete genealogy would baffle the most skilful draughts- 
man; it could hardly be reduced to writing. Ignoring all collaterals 
and taking direct ancestors alone, each individual has two parents, 
four grandparents, eight great-grandparents, and so on... . and 
in the thirtieth generation, according to the simplest arithmetical 
rule, his ancestors would number a thousand millions! Allowing 
thirty years to a generation, the thirtieth generation only takes us 
back to William of Normandy and the eve of the Conquest. 
However eagerly we demonstrate the absurdities of such remorseless 
multiplication, it is at least clear that inter-marriage has been, and 
is, far more frequent than is generally realized, and that eighth, 
ninth and tenth cousins, especially in rural communities, have often 
married in utter ignorance of their distant relationships. 

It may likewise be argued that every one of us is distantly related, 
that the infinitesimal fraction of the hypothetical thousand million 
Saxons and Normans of 1066 must be the common ancestors of 
every individual of English stock alive to-day. If so, we may each 
claim descent, however distant the connexions, from Harold of 
Wessex, from Rufus, and from the forgotten serfs of the Anglo- 
Norman manors. But whatever chastening deductions we may 
care to draw, they are hardly capable of proof. All they can do is 
to remind us that genealogy is no recreation for the vain and 
arrogant. Mules, saith the proverb, boast much that their ancestors 
were horses; but there are obviously other strains. However much 
genealogical investigations may begin as a form of vanity or pride, 
they must, if resolutely and honestly pursued, reveal the obscure 
as well as the eminent, the dubious as well as the gratifying. All of 
which makes it highly desirable that the genealogist should first try 
his hand and temper his enthusiasm on other families before turning 
to his own. 


Genealogy and Social History 


Evidence such as the modern genealogist may hope to use only 
begins when the controls of some form or other of organized society 
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over the activities of the individual become constant instead of 
intermittent. Even the duty of registering baptisms, marriages and 
burials did not become incumbent on the parish clergy until 1538, 
and few surviving English parish registers go back the full four 
centuries. There are thousands, however, that begin in the seven- 
teenth century; quite a number of them have been printed,‘ and 
many others have been indexed.> Moreover, we must not assume 
that the church, and its records, was concerned with baptisms, 
“marriages and burials alone. It was associated, in a degree we may 
now find it hard to realize, with the entire life of the local com- 
munity. The church building itself was often the meeting place 
of the earliest borough council; and the custom of electing mayors 
and other officers within its precincts had not completely died out 
when it was formally abolished by statute in 1835. When we next 
read the many stories of Cromwell’s army and the ‘commandeering’ 
of church buildings, let us remember that in 1637 the south aisle 
of the chancel at Rye was a storehouse for ‘ordnance, guns, ingins, 
and other warlike instruments,’ and the bishop of Chichester was 
curtly told that his predecessor had made no objection and never 
hinted at such a thing as ‘prophanation.’ 


These secular uses helped to make the parish church a real centre of the town’s 
life . . . medieval townsmen saw nothing in them to detract from the sacredness 
of the building. Religion was not yet severed from daily life, and men found it 
no more incongruous to argue or bargain in the church than to mingle devotional 
with commercial objects in the regulations of their trade gilds.® 


Such ‘secular uses’ inevitably left their mark upon the church 
records. We can hope to glean from them something more than 
an elusive name or a particular date. When the earliest registers 
begin, paper and ink were still rare luxuries, and many smaller towns 
and villages knew no other regular record than that kept within 
the parish church. The entries recording baptisms and burials were 
always likely to be interspersed with ‘civic’ details; and one register, 
in the Isle of Wight, even includes an eye-witness account’ of the 
opening stages of the battle of La Hougue (1692), written with 
all the feverish excitement and alternating hope and misgiving of 
the watcher who sat all day in the tower and wrote his story on 
the only sheets available to him. But even when such obvious inter- 
pretations are absent, a parish register is more than a mere index. 
The names of the parties in the marriage lists are usually accom- 
panied by their respective trades or callings. The rise or decline of 
a particular occupation has, on occasion, been detected as a conse- 


4. J. C. Cox, The Parish Registers of England; A. M. Burke, Key to the Ancient Parish 
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quence, and in many cases no other evidence is known which would 
otherwise have revealed the change. The burial notices bear mute 
testimony to the ravages of disease and epidemics, or, for the civil 
war years, to a local skirmish, a siege, or a court-martial. Whatever 
pedigree he is tracing, he must be a very unimaginative and unre- 
sponsive genealogist indeed who can ruthlessly separate his data 
from the social changes of the generation he is investigating. Even 
when based on parish registers alone, genealogy is really a particular 
approach to social history. . 

From the seventeenth century onwards, however, parish registers” 
are but one of many sources. The manufacture of paper on a 
growing scale, both in England and the United Provinces, at last 
brought it into everyday use. With the advent of newspapers, 
pamphlets and cheaper printing, the consumption of paper grew 
rapidly, until there loomed the danger of an acute shortage of linen 
and rag.® In 1854 The Times offered a prize of £1,000 for satisfac- 
tory substitutes; and, within ten years, the use of esparto grass and 
wood pulp had laid the foundations of the paper manufacture as 
we knew it at its zenith in 1939. And the age of paper is, above all 
else, the age of written records. 

Such, in meagre outline, is the background of the claims made, 
not only by genealogists but by historians of repute, that from the 
early eighteenth century onwards few people lived and died in 
England whose lives and activities cannot be traced. The genealogist 
can always hope to trace his descents and connexions for the last 
hundred and fifty to two hundred years. The municipal records 
reveal the whole complexity of local government,’ concerned as 
they are with local elections, disputes concerning rights of way, 
protests concerning prices and market regulations, maintenance of 
schools and charity hospitals, petitions for the cleansing and lighting 
of streets, assessments for the repair of a bridge or a highway, agree- 
ments for or against the enclosure of open land, or the deepening. 
of a river or the cutting of a canal, not to mention crime and 
litigation in all their forms—and names abound. The services of all 
sailors and officers of the Royal Navy are entered in the Admiralty’s 
series of pay-books which go back to 1689 with hardly a break. 
Military service is meticulously recorded in the War Office files; 
the Customs House records and port books reveal the movements 
and cargoes of merchant shipping; college and school registers tell 
us much of the youth and early manhood of countless thousands. 


8. Brasses provide similar evidence for trades and callings for the periods prior to the written 
registers (e.g., Historical Geography of England to 1800, ed. H. C. Darby, pp. 254-6, and for 
full details, W. Macklin, Monumental Brasses). 

9. R. H. Clapperton, Paper and its Relation to Books, esp. p. 19. 

10.In addition to the indexes to the volumes published by the Historical Mss. Commission, 
see the lists given by C. Gross, A Bibliography of British Municipal History (1915), and Sydney 
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And whether the genealogists care to go further back or not, it is 
in this late eighteenth and early nineteenth century England, with 
its abundant records, that we find the common ancestors of most 
Englishmen and Australians of to-day. 


Genealogy and the Time Scale 


Nor must we imagine that these eighteenth century ancestors 
belong to a very distant past. The entries in Billis and Kenyon, 
Pastoral Pioneers of Port Phillip, are alone sufficient to suggest an 
alternative measure of time to the conventional one of years and 
centuries. When Andrew Beveridge was killed by the blacks at 
Piangil on the Murray in August 1846, his brother, Mitchell Kilgour 
Beveridge, was barely fifteen years old. Mitchell lived to the ripe 
old age of eighty-eight. He died in 1919. Henry Howard Meyrick 
met his death by drowning in Gippsland in 1847; a biographical 
memoir was published by his nephew as recently as 1939." A little 
over a year ago two ladies now living in Maryborough, Victoria, 
realized their dream of seeing the publication of their father’s 
reminiscences and letters.’ Alfred Joyce arrived in Port Phillip in 
December 1843; his own father was born in 1776. The infant born 
a few months before the American Declaration of Independence 
became the grandfather of two Australians who are still with us— 
three generations alone have covered a longer period than the whole 
of Australia’s existence as a white community! We can hardly fail 
to realize that Australian history is at least most vividly measured 
in terms of generations. 


Admittedly it is not often that three generations will take us as 
far back as 1776; but P. C. Mowle’s Pioneer Families of Australia 
makes it clear that four generations often span the history of 

Tasmania and New South Wales, and that three generations will 
usually span the period of settlement in every other state. This 
volume has run to three editions, albeit of necessity limited, in less 
than four years. The result is an extraordinarily complete survey 
of the descendants of some sixty early immigrants, each of whom 
attained eminence in the life of the colonies. Of these immigrants, 
eight arrived before 1800, another twelve arrived before 1820, and 
the remainder came out during the expansive pastoral phase of the 
twenties and ’thirties. Their Australian descendants alone link the 
reigns of George III and George VI. The number of cases in which 
country properties acquired by these early immigrants still remain 


11. F. J. Meyrick, Life in the Bush (1840-47): a memoir of Henry Howard Meyrick. : 
12. A Homestead History, being the reminiscences and letters of Alfred Joyce, of Plaistow 
and Norwood, Port Phillip, 1848-62, ed. G. F. James (Melbourne University Press, 1942). 
13. Pp. 162, John Sands Pty., Sydney, third edition, 1943. 
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in the hands of their descendants is worthy of particular note. 
Arndells have held ‘Caddie’ since 1804; William Boydell’s descen- 
dants still hold ‘Caergwrle’; Robert Campbell and his sons held 
‘Duntroon’ from 1834 until it was merged in the Australian Capital 
Territory in 1910; Gibsons have held “Tiranna’ since 1829; Win- 
deyers have held ‘Kinross’ since 1846. These are but random instances 
from Mr. Mowle’s pages. It must be remembered, however, that 
the book contains a carefully selected number of genealogies only,“ 
and it is doubtful if a further sixty families would reveal quite so 
high a proportion of hereditary estates. Nevertheless, it is probably 
the permanence of the estate that has helped to preserve the family 
history. At least one member of each family represented in this 
book assisted in the preparation of the corresponding genealogy; 
and although the descendants of daughters and sisters have been 
indicated rather than given in detail, it has usually been possible 
to include every male line and thus give the second and third cousins 
of the present generation. Naturally enough, the emphasis is on the 
Australian lines; but the rather numerous instances in which indi- 
viduals returned to England and re-established an English line are 
all faithfully recorded. For the historian these family divisions are 
of particular interest, even though they may seem to increase the 
labour and spoil the symmetry of the genealogist’s work. 

Mr. Mowle has handled his complicated materials with rare skill, 
and the argument that it is virtually impossible to draw a line 
between genealogy and family history is fully borne out by his 
carefully prepared biographical summaries. The families that appear 
in his pages have preserved far more than a mere chronological 
skeleton of their ancestry. Much more than oral tradition must lie 
behind these long and detailed genealogies. They indicate the exis- 
tence of diaries, letters, old books, and miscellaneous family papers.” 
It is hard to find a profession or a public calling that is not instanced 
at least once. Dare we hope that the genealogies will ultimately 
be followed by the publication of some at least of the private papers 
that lie behind them? 

It may seem a most inopportune time to think of publication. 
Mr. Mowle has doubtless had a struggle to publish this single contri- 
bution. But the time is sadly opportune to stress the value of 
preservation. So much has already been lost, both ‘public’ and 
‘private’ records, either by migration within Australia and the flight 


14. The chief claim to particular attention in the third edition is the inclusion of an additional 
complete entry, the descendants of James White, who landed in Sydney in 1826 and served the 
ete re oo os some years before embarking on pastoral pursuits on his own 
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to flat-land or by war-time ‘salvage’ that unless the safeguarding 
and preservation of historical papers is considered now, publication 
will not even be merely postponed. 


Genealogy and Historical Records 


Mr. Mowle’s book ought to bring home at once the need in 
Australia of a Record Society, a body of individuals who will sub- 
scribe to each volume of records that their committee publishes 
and who will undertake to pay a small, nominal, annual subscription 
to cover working expenses during periods when materials are being 
examined and actual volumes are still in preparation. In this way 
(and it is hard to see any immediate alternative) Australian history 
might still derive benefits similar to those enjoyed in Britain from 
the rapidly-growing collection of private papers published by the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, from the publications of count- 
less local historical and record societies, and from the work so ener- 
getically undertaken by the more recently established Council for 
the Preservation of Business Archives. The Australian field does 
not warrant such divisions of energy and attention, but it has long 
cried out for at least one organization which will undertake to make 
its scattered papers known and accessible. 

The need becomes more apparent when we consider two aspects 
of the study of Australian history which further consideration of 
the details in Mr. Mowle’s genealogies brings to mind—the lack of 
biographies in Australian historical literature and the lack, or at 
least the rarity, of properly constituted archives—even though the 
connexion of the latter with genealogy and family history may not 
seem so immediately apparent. 

A biography affords the most obvious instance of the necessary 
co-ordination of genealogical and historical research. But although 
Australia now boasts of at least two genealogical societies,® their 
activities have yet to be linked in any obvious way with the study 
of Australian history. Whether such links will be forged eventually 
will depend largely upon the genealogists’ aims and methods. For 
there are two ends to every pedigree. We may start with an indi- 
vidual who is alive to-day and laboriously trace his ancestry, the 
limits being our patience and resources; or we may start with an 
individual of an earlier generation and trace his descendants. Once 
the genealogists follow Mr. Mowle’s example and concentrate on 
the latter method, historians will become alive to the significance 
of their work. So long as they think solely in terms of ancestry, 
however, they will plough a lonely furrow. Much, therefore, depends 


16. The Society of Australian Genealogists (Sydney) and The Genealogical Society of Victoria 
(Melbourne). , 
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on the answer of the genealogists to a direct question—ancestors or — 
descendants? 

Biographers often sketch the ancestry of their heroes, provided 
that it can be traced without undue difficulty; but they are equally — 
willing to go no further back thani the second or third generation 
so long as a social environment and inheritance can be sketched with 
reasonable accuracy. At first glance, it would appear that there © 
is little need to think of later descendants at all; and there are 
certainly many biographies in which children and grandchildren 
receive only passing mention. Nevertheless, they have probably — 
figured prominently in the course of the writer’s researches. Every 
book must have its sources, and for a biography the least indis- 
pensable of the sources are the letters and papers of the individual 
whose life is being portrayed. Unless these have already been acquired 
by a library, genealogical investigation is usually the only means of 
finding out whether they survive and where they are likely to be 
found. Generation by generation the descents must be traced; and 
if the living member of the eldest direct line knows nothing of 
their whereabouts or fate, the tracing of younger sons and even 
daughters must be undertaken. The biographer on such a quest can 
have no share in the genealogist’s respect for primogenitive and 
salic law. For such papers often pass into the hands of the last 
member of the family to leave a particular house, and obviously 
there ig no rule as to which member of a family that might be. In 
some cases a family may have died out completely, the nearest 
relatives being long forgotten third or fourth cousins. Here the 
genealogist’s work would end; but the biographer would want to 
know who handled the belongings or estate; the papers he needs 
may well be lying in the record room of some long-established firm — 
of solicitors. In the last resort, he must even trace the distant 
cousins and their descendants, until the surviving papers are found 
or until it becomes clear that they are either non-existent or lie in 
hands which cannot be detected by logical inference. 

Even if the quest is successful, it may simply lead to still 
greater toil. Few people are either methodical or cautious enough 
to keep copies of their own letters. They may keep the letters they 
themselves receive; their own missives, the ‘outward’ correspon- 
dence, are scattered. Diaries may help to reduce the gap; never- 
theless, the really conscientious biographer must be prepared to take 
the ‘inward’ mail as a guide and hunt for the ‘outward’ letters by 
tracing the descendants of the chief recipients of them. This policy, 
of course, is an ideal one; it may sound absurd and impossible; 
certainly it has but seldom been attempted. But, if Mr. Mowle 
continues his labours, it will not be absurd or impossible in the case 
of many of the Australian families whose genealogies he is tracing. 
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When all is said and done, political, social and economic ‘society’ 
was very small in the tiny Australian settlements of a century ago. 
Many of the individuals whose names appear in close printed 
association in Mr. Mowle’s book must have been personal associates 
and probably correspondents in the flesh. It is equally clear that 
the inclusion of the English branches of these various families is 
important for precisely the same reason. Alfred Joyce’s letters 
survived because they were written ‘home’; the same is doubtless 
true of many another. The quest of such letters may seem an arduous 
task; but the chances of success make it worth while. There is a 
greater reluctance to destroy such things in England, where even 
the war-time ‘salvage’ campaign has been so organized that every 
effort has been made to segregate anything of historical value and 
to teach people what to keep and what rightly to consign for pulp. 

One cannot avoid the impression that Australia’s salvage drive 
has, in comparison, been less ruthless perhaps in its intensity, but 
much more ruthless in its methods. Yet, if the study of Australian 
history is to be pursued as it ought to be, no single unnecessary loss 
can be afforded. Private papers, moreover, acquire a particular 
importance here, far more so than in England, for the simple reason 
that they have never been mere supplements to official records. To 
a much greater extent than has yet been realized they must often 
take the place of official records; and in Australia the historian must 
be prepared to modify his attitude of aloofness and condescension 
towards genealogy, not for the sake of genealogy as such, but 
because of the conditions under which his work as an investigator 
and teacher of Australian history is carried on. 


Genealogy and Archives 


Apart from the long suspended Historical Records of Australia, 
very few of Australia’s historical records have so far been printed.” 
Nor is it possible to make any worth-while estimate or catalogue 
of what is available in Ms. form only. Only one Australian state— 
South Australia—possesses a properly organized Archives Depart- 
ment; elsewhere the preservation of official records has depended 
largely on the energy (and available accommodation) of public 
libraries, and the whims and moods of administrative heads of 
departments.'® It would not be difficult to transform the Mitchell 
Library into a fully-fledged state archives for New South Wales, 
and there is every prospect of such a development in the public 
library in Western Australia. Archive facilities have been advo- 
cated elsewhere, but without success. The gathering together of 
records by the Chief Secretary’s Department in Tasmania is merely 


17. See Historical Studies, A. and N.Z., i. 91-6. 18. ibid., 46-56. 
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a half-hearted compromise; while in Queensland little or nothing 
has been attempted or even contemplated. As for the Common- 
wealth records, it is an assumption that they exist, for their where- 
abouts are still a mystery. Far too often, individual enquirers in 
Canberra are informed that the early papers remained in Melbourne; 
enquirers in Melbourne are told that the papers were taken to 
Canberra. No precise information is available concerning the actual 
holdings of federal departments, how far any existing records are 
‘open’ to inspection by bona fide students, or whether facilities exist 
whereby any such papers can actually. be examined. 

Comparison of Australian conditions with those existing in Great 
Britain and the United States is so often resented that it might be 
better to point out that Australia compares very unfavourably 
in the matter of archives and research facilities with her sister 
dominions,” Canada and South Africa. The difficulties which beset 
the late Sir Ernest Scott in the compilation of his single volume in 
the official history of the war of 1914-8 were ignored.” We can 
only hope that the compilers of the official history of the present 
conflict will be spared some at least of the struggles of their pre- 
decessors. But it is clear, surely, that a really comprehensive survey 
of the present war is hardly possible unless the Commonwealth 
archives are properly organized. Total war does not simply mean 
that military affairs have ceased to be distinct and separate from 
the activities on the home front; it means that the history of 
Australia at war is the history of Australia during the war period. 
Every single aspect of Australian life is relevant. 

It may well be, of course, that steps have already been taken to 
ensure the preservation of all official papers for the years from 1939 
onwards. Historians would welcome assurances on this point, but 
they could not feel completely satisfied even then. Both as historians 
and citizens they feel that the future well-being of mankind depends 
upon the reality of post-war reconstruction. Such reconstruction 
demands knowledge—knowledge of the ‘old order,’ as it existed 
amid its weaknesses in the 1920’s and 1930’s no less than as it dis- 
integrated in the stress of the 1940’s. Reconstruction involves 
replacement—and we must know what we are seeking to replace, 
and why. We cannot start with a good resolution as from 3 Septem- 
ber 1939. 

A full awareness of Australia’s problems demands a knowledge 
of her history, particularly since federation, and only the provision 
of a Commonwealth Archives can make such knowledge possible. 
At the moment, it hardly exists; and it seems likely that further 
delay will simply mean that one more gap will have to be admitted 
in the story of this continent. 


19. ibid., 91-2, and ii. 126. 20. ibid., ii. 65-79. 
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Already there are gaps enough, and the story is still made up of 
episodes alone. The accepted version that is presented in the schools, 
and even in the universities, begins with maritime discovery, land 
exploration, wool, gold (plus bushranging) and self-government. 
These items bring us, say, to the 1860’s. Then for a period of forty 
years state history predominates—and consists of the land question, 
interspersed with ministerial crises and tariff controversies. As 
Australian history proper predominates with federation the states 
disappear. And after federation? A void, and then Anzac; and 
there is no assurance either that the void will be filled or that the 
years from 1919 to 1939 will be rescued from oblivion other than 
by the solitary topic of the depression. 

Why should Australian history still be so largely a thing of 
bits and pieces? Because so much has yet to be investigated, and 
the absence of state and federal archives makes the investigation 
difficult. To take but one example: Australia boasts (and rightly 
so) of the extent of the services provided by the state. The public 
service looms large. But the origins of that service, the needs that 
created and fashioned it, the growth, problems and achievements 
of the administrative departments, these things remain unrecorded. 
The courses in civics in the schools explain the workings of Forestry 
Commissions, Departments of Agriculture and of Railways, but the 
origin of these services is still required to give them context and 
perspective. 

Eventually, archive facilities will come; but delay has already 
occasioned much destruction. For paper is very frail, and stacks 
of old files in a basement may be safeguarded against a salvage 
campaign and yet disintegrate with dirt, damp, vermin and neglect. 
Years hence it will be ruefully admitted that Australia ignored her 
records long after every country in the Balkans and South America 
had followed the lead given by Britain, Western Europe and the 
United States. 

It is possible, of course, that archives are regarded as far too 
expensive luxuries for historians and antiquarians. In which case 
we may recall that the British archives were not established in 
response to appeals from historians; they were provided for their 
main purpose, one which no government or administration can 
ignore—that of adequate legal and administrative reference. South 
Australian experience, too, has already shown that, in Adelaide as 
in London, historians are but one of many types of enquirers. 

Again, it is possible that the previous appeals for the preservation 
of historical records as a duty owed to Australia’s pioneers, are 
beginning to pall. The duty is owed, if we must so specifically 
define it, to posterity; not to ancestors but to the descendants who 
will inherit whatever mess or miracle is achieved in our own day 
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and will call for knowledge in their efforts to redeem or improve. 
Our real complaint must be directed against indifference to the 
future rather than disrespect of the past. Even so, we are still faced 
with the resistance of the individual who disdained every appeal to 
contribute to a memorial fund and, when finally urged to ‘think 
of posterity,’ asked tartly, ‘And what the de’il has posterity ever 
done for me?’ 

However, the diary or papers of a public servant may still be 
available even when departmental records are destroyed or hidden. 
The memoranda of a manufacturer or importer may well redeem 
tariff controversies from the deadly influence of statistical enumera- 
tion. An engineer’s note-book may throw vivid light on the 
immediate consequences, no less than on the technical processes, 
of road or railway construction. Personal papers can do much to 
offset the absence of other forms of evidence. Between them the 
genealogists and the historians can do much; there is undoubtedly 
a great deal for them to do. 


This article originated as a simple review of Mr. Mowle’s book on 
Pioneer Families in Australia. Rightly or not it grew into a con- 
sideration of certain problems concerning historical records. For 
in the mind of one reader at least, it is the suggestive character of 
Mr. Mowle’s work, even more than his outstanding competence in 
the field of genealogy alone, that gives it a permanent importance 
in a study not yet attempted but long since needed, the history of 
Australian history. 


G. F. 
University of Melbourne JAMES 
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THE ROMAN CITIZENSHIP 


N a world full of plans of reconstruction it is wise to recall that 
this is as much a matter of local readjustment and political 
development as of national or international organization. Poli- 

tical progress is a reflex of the social expansion of citizenship 
from the smaller to the larger sphere. This becomes immediately 
important where world peace appears to require regional and inter- 
national co-ordination in common problems of life and work. 

Many obvious questions arise. How far are extensive controls 
reconcilable with the local freedom that men demand? Will political 
controls check economic freedom, economic controls lessen real 
political freedom? How will different cultures, some less adaptable 
than others, maintain social equality in modern civilization? When 
we speak of international or regional organization, do we calculate 
the social results of our political and economic planning? ‘These are 
matters for careful examination in detail: they are also matters for 
understanding in principle. This is where history can help to 
clarify our thought, and it is my justification for suggesting that 
a study of the development of Roman citizenship will repay anyone 
who undertakes it.’ 

Roman history presents a pattern of development which is often 
regarded too simply. For example, when we speak glibly of the 
practical Romans whose legal tradition carried them inevitably to 
imperial greatness, justifying this by the success of the empire, let 
us not forget the political horror of the last century of the republic, 
which, indeed, left weaknesses in the empire itself. Yet there was 
steady development, despite checks and delays, and this was bound 
up with the extension of citizenship. Here, like Claudius, we may 
contrast the Greeks, their civic exclusiveness elaborated and idealized 
by their political and cultural achievements, and the Romans, whose 
exclusiveness was less and who found advantage in federal co-opera- 
tion, maintained by a hard legal tradition: the Romans did not, like 
the Greeks, ‘exclude their subjects as foreigners.’ 

What made this possible for the Romans? Their character? It 
was not systematic enough for that. Their good fortune? It was 
too systematic for this. We have to study a complex historical 
process in which all the elements, their interaction and development, 
must be appreciated at every point. | 

Geographical factors helped the growth of Roman policy. Unlike 
the mountains of Greece, which kept the city-states in isolation too 
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long, the Latin plain imposed co-operation upon its communities, 
for their own security. Rome had the advantage of her position 
on the Tiber crossing, and increased her influence under the 
Etruscan kings. Inter-relations were first based upon religious 
leagues, which took on political significance in alliance against 
attacks from the hill-tribes. After the expulsion of the kings, 
Rome in the fifth century B.C. regained her hegemony of Latium, 
not as suzereign, but as the first among equal states, by the collective 
‘Cassian treaty.’ This position was weakened by the Gallic sack of 
Rome (390 B.C.), but Rome recovered and extended her connec- 
tions also through individual pacts. The agreements combined the 
conception of local citizenship with collective action in war under 
Roman leadership. It broadened the political traditions of both 
Rome and the Latin cities. 

Yet, despite the formal equality of treaties, it is hard to preserve 
real equality when one state holds hegemony. ‘The Latins exercised 
little influence upon Roman diplomacy before war, and, once war 
began, they had no choice but to follow Roman leadership. They 
saw themselves committed to policies strategically beneficial for 
Latin defence, but tending inevitably to full Roman domination. 
They resisted but failed, and in 338 B.C. Rome reorganized the 
confederation in her own way. 

Generations of text-books have taught that Rome ‘divided to 
rule’ in Latium. This does less than justice to her foresight. Rome 
made separate treaties with the Latin states; but this policy had 
appeared before 338, because the old collective agreements no longer 
suited the conditions of effective leadership. Rome did not desire 
solely to secure her position in Latium, by dividing her rivals; her 
policy looked further afield to the Latin position in central Italy, 
and the new system was designed to organize Latium for strong 
strategical action under her direction. Thus, although the new 
treaties were individual, the Latin states soon resumed the inter- 
relations necessary to their social unity under Rome. 

Some of the Latin cities were taken into the Roman state. A 
number received full citizenship, retaining their local municipal 
institutions. Others were partially incorporated, with limited 
franchise, but full social rights, and preserving local autonomy; 
their people could gain full citizenship by residence in Rome. ‘These 
were the municipia, urban centres of increasing Romanization. 
Some country communities, without the local institutions to 
administer law, were served by Roman praefecti. In all these 
different circumstances, and they differed more than can be described 
here, one thing is clear: Roman citizenship was recognized as 
compatible with membership of a local community. This dual 
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conception, in contrast to the rigid ideas of the Greek city-state, 
was the secret of Rome’s political success: it suited Latin local 
feeling at this point as well as Roman predominance, and it gave 
time for the social unification that would overcome the local 
distinctions. We may note the place of colonies in this process. 
Small colonies of Roman citizens were sent to strategical points 
where there was little chance of local development; later large 
Roman colonies, established in north Italy to hold the region against 
the hill-tribes, developed their own municipal institutions and 
helped in the Romanization of their districts. 

Most of the Latin cities remained ‘Latin allies.” They kept 
municipal autonomy, after a time resumed inter-communal rela- 
tions, and had Roman social privileges in the rights of legal inter- 
marriage with Romans and the conduct of business with Romans; 
they' could obtain Roman citizenship by residence in Rome. Later 
their magistrates automatically received Roman citizenship. Their 
main obligation was to provide troops for the Roman army; but 
they did this by their own authority. Socially they were close to 
Rome, but they preserved their local identity; and this probably 
meant as much to them at this point as their Roman connections. 
On the Roman side, the federal arrangement satisfied the needs of 
hegemony under the conditions of the time. We may note the 
foundation of Latin colonies as centres of Roman control in Italy, 
with the capacity for municipal development themselves. 

The Italian states, ranging in character from ancient, highly 
developed Greek cities to simple country communities, entered by 
treaty as ‘Italian allies’ into federal relations with Rome. They 
retained full local autonomy and inter-communal relations, and 
agreed to recognize Roman hegemony, follow Roman foreign policy 
and provide troops. Some cities approached the status of ‘Latin 
allies,’ but this was by special treaty; and in general the Italian 
relationship with Rome was less organic than that of the Latins. 
It satisfied both sides. Rome could not yet administer Italy as a 
whole; the Greek cities in particular were proud of their civic 
identity; and federal relations, primarily for defence, fulfilled the 
political requirements of the time. 

Once again it is misleading to say merely that Rome ‘divided to 
rule. While the treaties did, indeed, secure her hegemony, her 
policy had to be more constructive than this. Italian organization 
was for the defence of Italy, against Pyrrhus, against the Gauls and 
later against Carthage. Rome went as far as possible in combining 
central administration with local autonomy, through federal rela- 
tions, for strategical purposes. She could not go further without 
losing goodwill in an Italy that still had too many local loyalties 
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for closer organization. Her success is seen in the Italian resistance 
to Hannibal, when despite all his victories he could not break up 

the confederation. The Italians appreciated Rome’s administration 
of their federal relations, her combination of strict military leader- 

ship with respect for local freedom. 

The common efforts in defence of Italy bound Romans, Latins 
and Italians together, and after the defeat of Hannibal there was 
rapid development of Italian social unity. Improved communica- 
tions overcame local distinctions. Fresh economic activity stimu- 
lated the movement of population, particularly into the cities of 
Latium and Campania. Rome became not merely the first among 
the Italian cities, but the administrative capital of Italy and the 
economic and social focus of Latium. Thus the success of the 
Italian confederation created its own problems. The unification 
of Italy raised questions of public interest which required central 
executive action beyond anything envisaged in the original treaties. 
How would the federal constitution be reformed to allow truly 
national government in Italy? 

It is an ancient problem, yet as modern as the present day, and 
here I would elaborate Sherwin-White’s thesis. Let us apply our 
opening questions to the Roman situation. How could extensive 
Roman control be reconciled with Italian local feeling? How would 
the economic and social changes affect the working of the confedera- 
tion? Or would administrative considerations hinder these changes? 
How would regions in different stages of development fare in a 
united Italy? What would be the social results of attempts to 
meet the new conditions? 

The earlier history of the confederation indicated the lines of 
reform. Some Latin cities had been incorporated in the Roman 
state, retaining municipal rights: this would be extended to the 
majority of the Latin allies, who were by now admirably fitted 
to become full Roman citizens. Further, the social changes in 
Italy had removed the original territorial significance of the constitu- 
tional position of the allies, ‘Latinity,’ once representing the rights 
of the cities of Latium, became a juristic concept, practically 
equivalent to ‘lesser Roman citizenship,’ and the sign of a social 
status and class. This is clear in the right of gaining Roman citizen- 
ship by holding a local magistracy, a concept of change in status 
unrelated to domicile. Thus the Italian cities could move up 
through the stage of ‘Latin rights’ towards full Roman citizenship: 
those fitted to hold citizenship would share in policies affecting 
their own local affairs, and those politically less advanced would 
gain rights and look forward to future citizenship. Rome had 
developed the principles by which she could have brought the 
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federal constitution up-to-date; yet she failed at this critical point, 
and the reasons are instructive. 

The change in social conditions soon became apparent. For 
example, Roman money-lenders attempted to use Italian agents 
because they were not bound by the Roman limitations of interest. 
Again, in response to the demand for labour, Latins began moving 
into Rome, where they acquired citizenship by residence. This 
was natural enough with the growth of the capital city, but the 
Latin authorities appealed for their return and the Senate expelled 
them from Rome. Why? Because the confederate arrangments 
for mobilisation were based upon estimates of population in each 
city, and the movement into Rome seriously upset them. To adjust 
this meant modifying the army organization, and the Senate did 
not consider such a possibility. But, let us note, the Latin authorities 
did not consider this either. Much is said, wrongly, about Roman 
discrimination against the allies. The truth is rather that the 
Roman and the Italian nobility both owed their power to the existing 
constitution of the confederation. ‘The Latin nobles were land- 
owners, too, with little sympathy for the people who wished to 
move, since they were of the commercial and artisan classes. They 
obstructed the social changes in the interests of their own position. 
The same attitude is also seen in the drastic measures suppressing 
the Bacchic cult, which the Senate dictated to the Italian authorities: 
the latter acquiesced because it was mainly directed against the 
lower classes, whose association with the Bacchic cult appeared to 
threaten their authority. Thus the Italian nobility consorted with 
the Senate in a policy which postponed confederate readjustment 
until liberal solution was almost impossible. 

Change in any event was inevitable. Rome had now to take 
executive action on behalf of Italian law and order as a whole. 
How? The federal agreements stopped direct intervention without 
some justification, since the Italian nobles could not forfeit all 
appearance of authority. We thus find an unreal situation, in 
which the Senate dictated Italian policy, even in local affairs, with 
the connivance of the Italian nobles, meanwhile formally preserving 
the appearances of the confederation. ‘The procedure, again, is 
instructive. Rome could act directly by virtue of her hegemony 
in a ‘state of emergency,’ that is, in meeting open revolt or con- 
spiracy to revolt. The concept of ‘conspiracy’ was extended to 
internal party struggles which might lead to defection: the Senate 
would arbitrate or, if necessary, intervene by force. Then it was 
extended further to cover threats to public security, such as 
brigandage. Even popular movements in religious matters, e.g., the 
Bacchic cult, could be regarded as ultimately subversive to authority 
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and meet with violent suppression as ‘conspiracy.’ The Senate was 
able to rule by continual tacit assumption of a ‘state of emergency ~ 
in which all unwelcome activities became ‘conspiracy’; but it was 
irregular, undesirable and dangerous for the confederation in the 
end. 

For the changing social conditions, if they could not bring 
constitutional reform, could disturb political stability in Rome. 
The Senate lost authority in the ill-conceived Spanish wars, and 
the trend to capitalistic agriculture with slave labour, based upon 
the wealth from conquest, caused unemployment for which there 
was no remedy under the old régime. The Gracchi introduced 
their radical programmes in a state over which the Senate had lost 
its earlier control, and their policy affected the Italian landowners. 
So the Italian authorities saw their hope no longer in connivance 
at senatorial domination, but in the regular claim of rights which 
they should have claimed long before. The whole question of an 
extension of Roman citizenship thus took shape; but it was now 
involved in party struggles in Rome and opposed by the mass of 
Romans, who saw little in the future even for themselves. Political 
adjustments in Italy which could have been made by legislative 
reform had to be exacted by the Italians themselves, at the point of 
the sword. 

The Social War of 91-89 B.C.’ was fought for social and political 
equality in a unified Italy. The result was not only to make 
individual Italians Roman citizens, but to turn the Italian cities, 
which took the citizenship as corporate bodies, into municipalities 
retaining their own civic identity. Local institutions were now 
adapted to central Roman control. The country districts developed 
further under the renewed influence of the cities. The municipaliza- 
tion of Italy was complete by the time of Caesar, and he gave it 
uniformity in procedure. Rome became, in a full sense, the capital 
of Italy and the symbol of national life, while the municipalities 
preserved the vital functions of local government. 

In the midst of constitutional success we must not forget the 
collapse of Roman politics. Party struggles led to civil war and 
dictatorship, and the Italians had little immediate profit from their 
achievement. Yet the extension of citizenship to Italy was impor- 
tant in bringing up to date a process of imperial development that 
was to go still further. We have now to study it at the next stage 
in the provinces. 

Rome had no problems of administration outside Italy until 
the defeat of Carthage, which left the dependent provinces of 
Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica, and Spain to be organized and 
administered directly. Praetors were appointed as governors 
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(extending the principle of praefecti in Italy), since their imperium 
was necessary to the conduct of military operations as well as 
general administration. The imperium was limited by the lex 
provinciae (the charter of the province) and the local rights which 
this allowed to cities and communities. These rights varied accord- 
ing to the state of civilization, which ranged from the old Greek 
cities of Sicily to the tribal communities of Spain. Social conditions 
were left untouched, except for the effects of Roman taxation, 
and this in itself was moderate. In principle, Rome kept,a balance 
between central authority and local rights in the provinces as in 
Italy. In practice, there was a lot of misrule and, especially, extor- 
tion; for the Senate could never easily discipline a magistrate with 
imperium, least of all in a distant province. This, however, was 
due to personal abuse of power, not to the principles of administra- 
tion. | 

The extension of foreign policy came with Rome’s intervention 
in the Hellenistic world. ‘This had regular strategical reasons, to 
stop Macedon and Syria organizing Greece as a potential base of 
operations against Italy, but it took a special diplomatic form that 
was to influence the whole development of Roman foreign relations. 
To justify an act of intervention for which there was no treaty 
with the Greeks in general, and which, in fact, violated a treaty 
with Macedon, the Senate revived an old stratagem of Greek state- 
craft and proclaimed the ‘principle of autonomy’ for Greece: free 
Greek cities should stay free, and subject cities should be freed, 
from direct control by the great Hellenistic monarchies. After 
the defeat of Macedon and Syria, the Romar legions withdrew, and 
Roman influence remained merely that of the supreme protector 
of Greek autonomy, without legal relations. But Greek embassies 
appeared before the Senate, and Roman commissions went to Greece 
to arbitrate in questions of Greek order: Rome left Greece formally 
‘free, but exercised a patron’s supervision over Greek politics. We 
may see here a reflection in senatorial thought of the Roman 
conception of clientela, the social relations of ‘patron’ and ‘client.’ 

The situation changed in character as some of the Greeks, resisting 
the Senate’s pressure, followed courses opposed to Roman policy. 
Rome used force against them and then, by right of conquest, 
granted them a settlement with the title of ‘autonomy.’ There were 
now special conditions for relations with Rome, e.g., restrictions 
of foreign policy, and even the imposition of tribute. Within these 
limits the states preserved their own institutions and administration, 
and Rome still proclaimed them ‘free.’? But the term had lost its 
Hellenistic significance of full autonomy: it now represented the 
Italian concept of independent local jurisdiction as autonomy. 
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This was equivocal. The old associations appealed to Greek 
sentiment: the reality allowed decisive influence by the Senate. In 
fact, the Senate was handling foreign policy in the same way as 
confederate affairs, changing the content of constitutional forms 
by informal pressure and the ultimate appeal to overriding strength. 
Its success was possible only with the connivance of the upper 
classes, whom the Senate carefully supported in power in the 
Greek cities as in Italy. 

This procedure was extended, in preference to treaty relations, 
to other independent states which came under Roman influence; 
it gave the Senate political control without administrative responsi- 
bility. When, through disloyalty or incapacity in the local authori- 
ties, or for reasons of higher policy, these arrangements were given 
up for direct provincial rule, as happened later in the second century 
and in the first century B.C., the sense of local identity still remained. 
Local rights then depended in principle upon the lex provinciae, 
and in practice upon the administration of the governor. Even 
under the bad conditions of the time, local feeling survived to play 
its part in the municipal development of the Roman Empire. 

There was ultimately little difference in Roman regard between 
the ‘free’ states, the few states with specific treaty relations with 
Rome, and the provinces: the equivocal title socii et amici applied, 
generally, to them all. Their prospects of constitutional improve- 
ment increased with the grant of Roman citizenship to Italy; but 
the political collapse of senatorial rule and the civil wars brought 
these hopes down in immediate material ruin. None the less, the 
problem of the republic, which it failed to solve, was the problem 
of imperial rule in the Mediterranean, and the great statesmen of 
the last century, Sulla, Pompey, Caesar, recognized this. Improved 
communications brought southern Gaul and Spain closer in social 
conditions to Italy, and raised the question of citizen rights. When 
the clouds of war cleared, and Augustus surveyed the Mediterranean 
scene, he knew that he must reorganize not only Rome and Italy, 
but the provinces and dependent states, and include in his plans 
both administration and the status of citizenship. 

Caesar took the decisive step and Augustus followed him in 
extending Roman citizenship to the provinces. This extension was 
based upon Italian immigration of legionary veterans, farmers or 
business men. Where these formed a kernel of citizens in a pro- 
vincial community, especially in the west, it received Roman citizen- 
ship for all its inhabitants and became a municipium similar in status 
and organization to the Italian municipia. In the east, where 
assimilation with the old-established Greek communities was more 
difficult, settlements of veterans remained Roman coloniae. Latin 
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rights, the equivalent of ‘lesser Roman citizenship,’ which had been 
granted in Cisalpine Gaul, was extended to Sicily and the Romanized 
parts of South Gaul and Spain. This was now an easy step; but 
it was significant, too, because it took Latin rights outside Italy 
and extended ‘Latinity’ as a juristic concept to the whole empire. 
Yet the Italian senatorial class remained exclusive, and Gauls 
acceptable as citizens were not yet generally welcome as senators. 

The Pax Augusta made possible the social unification of the 
empire. With political security the Mediterranean began economic 
development as a whole. Better communications by land, river and 
sea, and the expansion of commerce and industry under imperial 
favour, led to specialized production and the systematic inter- 
change of goods between provinces. Italy was still predominant 
in the west, and the east retained its old trading connections 
and Oriental elements of social organization; but the commercial 
intercourse began to override these bounds throughout the Mediter- 
ranean, increasing urbanization and provincial progress. 

Yet these were only the material pre-conditions of imperial 
unity. The provinces under the republic had resented Roman 
maladministration and Italian financial pressure. Now, after the 
civil wars, Augustus held power not only as the leading general and 
statesman of his day, but as the restorer of peace and order, the 
saviour of a despairing world, the imperial patron of Rome and the 
provinces. In the east he succeeded to the Hellenistic ‘god-kings.’ 
In the west he raised the political patronage of the republican 
leaders, which had grown out of the Roman social institution of 
clientela, to a national level of personal authority. Throughout 
the empire he had won something more than ordinary gratitude 
and respect in the hearts of the people. This sentiment grew with 
the tangible benefits of his rule, and he fostered it with all the 
devices of policy: in particular he used the imperial cult. 

Under the republic, altars had been set up in the east to Rome 
and to Roman generals. This Hellenistic convention now developed 
into the cult of Roma et Augustus throughout the eastern provinces, 
and Augustus encouraged it in Gaul and Spain. By his death most 
of the provinces had an altar or temple of Roma et Augustus, and 
on his death he was set as Divus Augustus among the gods of the 
state. So the imperial cult increased in influence as a focus of 
loyalty to the emperor, transcending local patriotism, throughout 
the Mediterranean world. It was strengthened by association with 
the provincial councils. These arose from earlier regional leagues 
in the east and were established by Rome in the west, consisting of 
delegates from the cities and communities. They gave provincial 
citizens the opportunity of expressing their views and the emperor 
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the advantage of hearing them; but the imperial cult came to 
occupy most of their time, and they served to link provincial 
sentiment with the worship of the emperor. 

Under these conditions, then, the provinces would in due course 
claim the rights of citizenship, especially in the west, where it 
marked their progress, and the emperors would avail themselves of 
the services in public affairs of leading provincial citizens. 

The situation was clear by the time of Claudius, and he met it 
by further extension of the citizenship. He recruited senators now 
not only from Italy, but from south Gaul, which was ‘Italy rather 
than a province,’ and extended Roman, citizenship and Latin rights. 
He developed municipalization in the north and in Africa, and made 
individual grants of citizenship as a reward for service; this may 
have included the regular enfranchising of ‘auxiliary’ veterans. 
Claudius had a conception of the Roman empire as a unity, in which 
small groups with Latin culture acted as a leaven throughout 
the provinces, and his work began the systematic extension of 
Roman citizenship. 

This process continued, as circumstances called for it, from the 
Flavian to the Antonine emperors. Vespasian gave Latin rights 
to all Spain and encouraged urbanization in the Balkan region; full 
municipalization came with Hadrian in these parts. In Africa 
municipal development went on throughout the second century 
A.D. As a further refinement, a new stage of Latinity (Latium 
maius), about Hadrian’s time, gave full citizenship to local coun- 
cillors as well as magistrates. ‘This was less to compensate for 
heavier municipal duties than to improve the status of places worthy 
of it. The predominance of Italy disappeared. The Senate and the 
civil and military administration were recruited from the western 
provinces, especially south Gaul and Spain, and the Greek nobility 
began to play a part in the Roman state. By the Antonine age the 
Roman Empire represented a Mediterranean world, the Orbis 
Romanus, preserving the identity of its peoples by an easy balance 
between Italy and the provinces, east and west. 

At this point we may return to our opening questions. How was 
the imperial control reconciled with provincial and municipal 
feeling? How did military policy and economic and social develop- 
ments affect the citizens of the Mediterranean world, especially in 
the regions at different stages of development? 

Since the days of the Senate’s predominance, and to an even 
greater degree now under the authority of the emperors, the social 
privileges of citizenship counted for more than the political rights. 
The liability for service, especially military service, had disappeared 
with the imperial administration and the establishment of regular 
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armies on the frontiers. Citizenship involved little in imperial 
politics: it meant more in local affairs. The centres of Romanization 
were the municipia: even in regions with Latin rights the municipal 
leaders were Roman citizens. It was they, the wealthy ‘bourgeoisie’ 
(so to speak), who prospered by the commercial and cultural 
development of the Roman world, and lavishly indulged their civic 
pride. They enjoyed their local influence and their connections 
with Rome and the emperor: in the west they imitated the city 
of Rome and took the title of colonia, in the east: they marked their 
share in the imperial cult by the title ‘Neokoros.? They might 
influence the emperor, though this was informal and limited, by 
the expression of provincial opinion in their councils or through 
provincial senators. 

We should note, however, that the lower classes in the cities had 
little say even in local affairs, and in the country Roman citizenship 
scarcely affected the mode of life. The extreme case is that of 
citizens in backward regions living with provincials in mixed 
communities, who were unable, for all the dignity of the title, to 
rise above the standard of local life. Citizenship was, in general, a 
matter of honour and title, and its active functions varied according 
to locality and social grade. Municipal politics were restricted by 
wealth, imperial politics by the emperor’s authority and will. 

There were weaknesses in the imperial organization, too, which 
we must appreciate for their \effect on policy. Roman economic 
development was limited by iNadeqitats financial organization, the 
lack of technical progress and the difficulties of transport. ‘Together 
with the demand in frontier territories due to the armies, which 
were supplied from closer at hand, these circumstances led to 
decentralization. It was this and the new importance of the north 
that took away Italian predominance and gave the provinces 
equality. The absence of large-scale central economic development 
had its dangers. When the empire had to fight major campaigns 
on the northern and eastern frontiers, the weak financial system 
and methods of military supply failed to stand the strain. Trajan’s 
wars had serious economic consequences, and Hadrian had to give 
up frontier activity at its most promising stage in order to save 
‘money. This brought in the prosperity of the Antonine age, but 
left a legacy of later trouble. 

The emperors strove to remedy these defects by emergency 
measures. Debasement of the coinage gave immediate relief, but it 
threatened ultimately the stability of a currency already suffering 
from the loss of precious metal to the far east in return for luxury 
goods. Direct methods of compulsion were available to a powerful 
government. The voluntary donations which had marked the 
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career of wealthy municipal officials became regulated; irregular ; 
impositions increased; and the Hellenistic system of ‘liturgies,’ 
involving forced labour and supply (e.g., of corn), and even 
compulsory office, became established. The personal guarantee of 
municipal officials in handling public funds was more frequently 
realized. ‘Thus the imperial government passed on to the wealthy 
‘bourgeoisie’ the cost of their protection. This became . more 
systematic under Trajan. Imperial officers began to supervise the 
conduct of municipal finance in the interests of the city as part 
of the empire, and Hadrian organized the ‘liturgy’ system in his 
bureaucratic development of the Roman state. 

This trend towards overriding imperial authority was supported 
by a higher conception of the emperor himself. The imperial cult 
now had a wider appeal to all classes. Im the west, where the Latin 
influence was strong, the emperor was worshipped in association 
with Rome. In the east, where the cities preserved their old'Greek 
traditions, the emperor alone was the centre of worship. The 
imperial cult associated itself with local worship: in the east with 
the Greek gods, e.g., Zeus, in the west with minor local deities. 
The evidence here is not only from official monuments, but from 
the inscriptions of ordinary citizens, and it marks their acceptance 
of the emperor’s supremacy as part of their religious thought. 
Local feeling lost its sharpness, except in cases such as Alexandria, 
with its traditional civic feeling, or the Jews, who were always 
intransigent; and the provincial councils acted as links with the 
emperor rather than focal points of local nationalism. 

The emperors’ rule was still constitutional, but they came to 
appreciate more deeply the elements of absolute power in their 
position. Hadrian justified his bureaucratic policy as beneficent 
control; Marcus Aurelius gave ethical colour to his idea of imperial 
responsibility. There took shape, gradually, a conception of 
enlightened absolutism for the defence of the empire in critical 
times, which recalls, under the republic, the Senate’s claims to 
supreme authority in a ‘state of emergency.’ We may note, too, 
the importance of the imperial cult in the Roman armies, now 
highly conscious of themselves as permanent entities: the emperor’s 
image was kept with the standards. Danger to the empire would 
make the armies indispensable and might turn the emperor into a 
military despot. It would impose intolerable financial burdens 
upon municipal wealth and ruin the classes supporting constitu- 
tionalism. Under these conditions the emperor might well appeal 
to the masses through the imperial cult; and Oriental influences, 
particularly of sun worship, could give him the absolute sanction 
of full deification. 
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There were possibilities of absolute rule when Marcus Aurelius, 
still in the spirit of the first emperors, met the resurgence of frontier 
troubles in the north and a disastrous plague throughout the empire. 
The political incapacity and personal extravagances of Commodus 
precipitated a crisis, and Septimius Severus found the balance of 
imperial rule too unstable to be restored. 

Severus shifted the balance finally from Italy to the provinces, 
and from civil to military organization. In administration he 
recruited provincial citizens and soldiers, degrading the Senate as 
an official class; he also encouraged provincials in the army. In 
finance he reorganized the treasury and instituted control through- 
out the empire by imperial procurators; the praetorian prefect took 
over the army supply system. In short, he ruled like a general, 
with a militarized civil service recruited from all the empire. 

This changed the character of Roman political thought. To 
meet the problems of finance and supply, Severus developed the 
earlier methods of control, with increased taxation, impositions, and 
the ‘liturgies’; the municipal officials became personally responsible 
for their city’s financial obligations. All of this was under systematic 
supervision, and destroyed the social freedom of the municipal 
‘bourgeoisie.’ ‘The artisan class and the peasantry were also organized 
for labour and supply, and part of the economic pressure was passed 
on to them. Along with these changes Severus justified his supreme 
imperial authority to the empire as a whole, by appeal to divine 
sanction. He developed the imperial cult, especially in the armies, 
so that he should appear as the true heir of the Antonines and ruler 
by divine grace. Oriental religion entered into the Hellenistic 
convention, and the emperor became associated with the sun, the 
heavenly lord of the earth. In place of the old constitutional 
balance the Roman world in its need accepted the divine domination 
of the emperor and his military power, and did this as a political 
and social unity. The Severan jurists adapted the law and 
administration without undue abruptness to these new conditions. 

What place has the Roman citizenship here? Severus finally 
fused the Latin and Greek elements in the empire. Not only Greeks 
but Semites, especially in Mesopotamia, received citizenship, and 
eastern cities were granted full ‘Italian status’ in return for services. 
With the spread of Greek culture in Egypt, he encouraged local 
development there. This was, in fact, to do for the east what 
earlier emperors had done for the west, and it unified the Roman 
world politically. These developments are not inconsistent with 
Severus’ administrative policy. Municipal standing in the west grew 
with Roman citizenship: in the east it remained from the Hellenistic 
past; but now, in a world dominated by the imperial government, 
municipal authority everywhere needed titular recognition. 
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From this to the acceptance of all the free inhabitants of the i 
empire as citizens was a short step, and Caracalla took it. The — 
Constitutio Antoniniana was, practically speaking, a grant of 
universal Roman citizenship. Whether or not the financial induce- 
ment of extending the inheritance tax had much effect, the measure 
grew out of the whole development of the citizenship. Caracalla 
represented it as a great thanksgiving to the great gods of the state: 
the theme is maiestas. It was a gesture of magnificence from one 
who believed himself Alexander the Great; but it was more: it 
fulfilled the conception of the Orbis Romanus. It gave an all- 
embracing political idea to an empire now united in society and 
administration, and the theme of imperial and divine majesty reflects 
the claim of divine sanction for imperial rule. If it brought little 
practical change, this was because it crowned a work almost achieved 
and had its significance in its sentimental appeal to the empire as 
a whole. 

The new conditions affected the content of citizenship. Provincial 
and municipal feeling could no longer flourish in its own right. In 
east and west the cities and communities preserved their identity 
only as integral parts of the empire. Loyalty, now without any 
strong local focus, was diverted still more to the emperor. Further, 
the economic pressure on the cities threatened not only their material 
wealth, but their social standards of urban culture. Citizenship 
lost its mark of an increasing Romanization through urban develop- 
ment: it represented membership of the Roman Empire without 
distinction of cultural level. The only distinction was now in law 
between the upper official class and the mass of the population, a 
bureaucratic distinction. Rural life was as yet not much affected. 
The armies were all-important, co-ordinated with the economic 
activity of the rest of the people. In short, the Roman citizenship 
was adapted to the full political, military and economic organization 
of the empire for its territorial security. 

Under the Antonines, the Orbis Romanus was a world in itself, 
and the citizens had gone about their business almost as if there were 
no one else on earth. But a new world had now arisen to disturb 
the balance of the old. The barbarian world over the northern 
frontier threatened the security of the Roman world, and this 
brought home to the citizens the full implications of their common 
Roman citizenship. “The effect of the invasions was to consolidate 
the heritage of the past, rendering explicit and universal what had 
been but dimly felt before when men were not forced to cast 
their reckoning’ (Sherwin-White). There was, of course, unsettle- 
ment in city and countryside with the burden of bureaucratic 
control and heavier taxation, and this showed itself in social 
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disturbances; but the principle of loyalty to the emperor and 
empire was unchallenged. Rome now stood not only for the 
prosperity, but for the very existence of their civilization, and the 
Roman citizenship was the mark of the civilized man as against 
the barbarian. 

We need not continue our treatment further into the third 
century A.D. If the armies ceased to bear loyalty to the empire 
as a whole and inflicted civil war on the people, if the administration 
became heavier and economic pressure reduced the people to material 
and psychological prostration, and if Roman civilization fell under 
the domination of more barbarian elements, these events do not 
affect the principles of the Roman citizenship as we have studied 
it; so we may stop here. There are, however, some general con- 
siderations which, in closing, we may apply to our own case. 

The extension of Roman citizenship has fallen into three stages, 
viz., the federal, the imperial and the totalitarian. The federal stage 
of Italian politics, with the Senate exercising domination beyond its 
legal competence by the assumption of emergency powers, presents 
a picture of social conditions outstripping constitutional forms 
which still has its lesson for our time and, in particular for this 
country; but our legislative and administrative machinery is suffi- 
ciently developed to meet the changing situation. Only dictatorship 
would nowadays impose unity through legal ‘fictions.’ The totali- 
tarian stage, as we may quite properly call the Severan period, is 
familiar enough to us. The Axis nations represent examples of 
the highest historical significance. ‘The democratic powers, too, 
have organized their resources of men and materials to a point 
of war-time administrative control comparable with that of Severan 
Rome. The end of the war will pose the problem of keeping a 
balance between material organization and social freedom through 
democratic institutions. This problem is made more difficult by 
the need for international and regional co-ordination, combining 
extensive controls with local government. Here we may follow 
the lessons of the imperial stage of the Roman citizenship. 

The Roman policy had its weaknesses, due primarily to defective 
estimation of the character. of social and economic change: Roman 
history left this legacy of limited understanding. For all her 
success, Rome could have done still more to raise the standard of 
life throughout the empire, not merely in the cities, and have brought 
the people into vital political activity, especially in national military 
service as an integral part of the life of the state: then she could 
have resisted the pressure on her frontiers with less social and 
economic strain and, by intensive Romanization in the north, have 
brought the barbarians still more under her civilizing influence. 
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But the emperors had no commercial and industrial tradition, few 
ideas of constructive social policy touching all classes, and (naturally 
enough) little inclination to undertake difficult political experi- 
mentation. Despite their political experience, their policy lagged 
behind events. 

We are not likely to fall short in commercial and industrial 
development, and our political system is better adapted for all 
classes to express their claims on constructive social policy; as for 
political technique, the Anglo-Saxon constitutional tradition has 
grown out of the combined functions of local government and 
central representation and control. But even so the administrative 
needs of modern civilization have tended to override local activity 
and limit the political energy of the people: the present methods of 
mass stimulation mark the danger to healthy social activity. This 
may well affect our policy in matters of international and regional 
co-ordination, where success depends upon the recognition of local 
rights along with common organization. Here we can learn from 
Rome the value of the balance of central and local functions of 
government, together with social tolerance and legal adaptability, 
as displayed in the growth of the Roman citizenship from the smaller 
to the larger sphere, especially in the imperial stage. 

So.we return to our opening questions. Extensive controls can 
be reconciled with local freedom only by the most careful, subtle 
calculation of all factors, political, economic and social. Political 
controls do check economic freedom, but economic influences, 
unchecked, lessen real political freedom. Political methods and 
economic policy, therefore, cannot be regarded separately where 
different cultures, some less adaptable than others, have to maintain 
social equality in modern civilization. We need to approach their 
problems as integral parts of society, with the emphasis upon raised 
standards of life and political education. If Rome fell short in 
constructive policy at the centre, we have rather to see to it that 
large-scale organization does not ignore the local conditions. The 
solution is still one of balance, and the mistakes and achievements of 
Rome may serve to illuminate our own strength and weakness. 


A. H. McDonap 
The University 


Sydney, N.S.W. 
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AUSTRALIA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
ee discussion of the Indian Ocean must have some interest in 


these days of world war; and Australia is specially concerned. 

But it is a matter of concern to us because it goes back 
farther than Captain Phillip’s settlement at Port Jackson and opens 
up a different area of inquiry. A recent writer has summarized the 
facts so well that his words may be repeated here. He says: 

Western Australia was, and indeed from its geographical position must have 
been, the first part of the continent to become actually known, lying as it does 
just off what was then the main trade route to the East... . It is curious to note 
how great a part the struggle for the control of the East Indian trade played in 
the gradual determination of the coast line of the continent. Portuguese, Spanish, 
Dutch, English and French in turn endeavoured to command the commerce and 
resources of those regions of marvellous wealth, and from the possible discovery 
of the Abrolhos by Menezes in 1507 we have the same procession of nationalities 
in the progress of Australian discovery. 


Naturally, to discover was to wish to possess, or at any rate more 
clearly to define if only to make navigation safer. Possession was 
delayed because the new continent had forbidding features, and it 
was assumed that a coast so threatening could not offer any prize 
inland. Compared with India and the Spice Islands, where wealth 
could be picked up with comparatively little toil, this new land 
seemed good to nobody, except to explorers and navigators intent 
upon making charts and personal reputations. 

Then came Cook and Phillip, the unfolding of Port Jackson’s 
harbour, and the promise of much besides: as resources inland, and 
up and down the coast, were revealed. But the East India Company 
was observant and insistent. All the known world might be agog 
about the wealth to be found in trading with India and the Spice 
Islands; but the new settlement at Port Jackson must be controlled 
and governed as if there were no such countries as China, India, 
and the islands between. At any rate the instruction issued to 
Captain Phillip on the question of contact was clear, and the East 
India Company, so powerful as a possible ally and so near, seemed 
to have become a critic with a big stick to enforce an embargo. 

When the King-in-Council issued an instruction to Captain 
Phillip on 25 April 1787, the words used were singularly emphatic 
about keeping the coming settlement to itself in certain directions. 
It was forbidden to allow ships to be built capable of trading with 
the Far East. There was, indeed, to be no contact with the golden 
lands which had called to the East India Company’s adventurers 
when Queen Elizabeth in 1600 granted them a charter. The special 


1. J. S. Battye, Western Australia, p. 10. 
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instruction to Captain Phillip was contained in a paragraph of the 
body of general instructions. The area of inhibition was defined. 
It was ‘the settlements of our East India Company, as well as the 
coast of China, and the islands situated in that part of the world.’ 
So that India, Malaysia, the East Indies, China, and even New 
Guinea, were prohibited areas. The instruction made it clear that 
‘every sort of intercourse. . . should be prevented by every possible 
means.” Yet the transport vessels of Captain Phillip’s convoy were 
to be loaded with goods for the use of the East India Company, if 
they could be landed at Canton in time. 

It was an extraordinary paradox when one considers the size of 
the contingent to be landed at Botany Bay, or wherever the chosen 
place might be. Ernest Scott, when summarizing the beginnings 
of Australia in his Terre Napoléon, pointed out (p. 267) that ‘the 
proportion of it which the English occupied at the time was no more 
than a fly speck on a window pane.’ He had explained that in 1800 
the population had risen to rather more than five thousand, and 
this included Parramatta and Norfolk Island. Of this number ‘only 
about one-half were soldiers, officials and free people. The remainder 
were convicts, some of them being Irishmen transported for par- 
ticipation in the rebellion of 1798, including not a few men of 
education.’ The ‘fly speck on a window pane’ came in Ernest Scott’s 
last chapter, in which he gave his conclusions to a notable study of 
the alleged French designs upon Australia. But he says nothing of 
the British seamen who had been transported from the English Navy 
for rebelling against the cruelties of its discipline which at last 
culminated in the mutiny at the Nore. Perhaps the East India 
Company, or the King-in-Council, was afraid of this possible 
dynamite being sent overseas, which though small in content could 
explode with extraordinary force. 

Now as far as the East India Company is concerned it must be 
admitted that the directors in London, and the British government 
itself, had their hands very full with India in those early years of 
settlement in Australia. Clive’s conquest of Bengal had established 
the first great continental area of British rule in India and ‘converted 
the East India Company from an armed trading corporation into 
an Asiatic Power.” But, in 1784, four years before Captain Phillip 
landed at Port Jackson, Pitt’s India Bill made parliament supreme. 
So that when Captain Phillip was given his instructions to keep his 
First Fleet contingent within bounds the company was a trader 
again and not a potentate. 

What French activities meant in the development of Australia, 


even with the British Navy supreme on the oceans of the world, 


2. Historical Records of New South Wales, I. ii. p. 91. 
8. G. M. Trevelyan, The History of England, pp. 295-6. 
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may be seen in the British government’s anxiety to have the coasts 
of Australia surveyed, and the flag hoisted at strategic points. This 
is where a curious coming-together of the East India Company and 
Australia is on record. The coast of Northern Australia had waited 
long for an accurate definition, while the east and south coasts were 
being spasmodically defined. 

When Captain Matthew Flinders, for instance, was commissioned 
to undertake this task the East India Company took special note. 
Before Flinders left England in the Investigator, one of the directors, 
the Hon. C. F. Greville, wrote a letter early in January 1802,‘ to 
the naturalist of the staff named Brown, who was a remarkable man. 
This letter justifies Ernest Scott’s comment that the East India Com- 
pany recognized its own interest in Flinders’ commission to chart 
the northern coasts of Australia. The text shows that the company 
was like Major Bagstock, whom Dickens allows to describe himself 
as ‘wide awake and starin’.’ Whatever may have been behind the 
instructions to Captain Phillip, already quoted, there was no doubt 
that the settlement of France instead of England in the northern 
areas of Australia would not suit India—therefore it was ‘India to 
the rescue’ at the first hint of anything of the sort. 

The Hon. C. F. Greville was primarily concerned about the flora 
of Australia and sought to supplement Brown’s resources from his 
own experience with experiments in his own fine garden. But, he 
says, inter alia: 

I hope the French ships of discovery will not station themselves on the N.W. 


coast of N. Holland . . . the circumstances of tides giving great advantages of 
high water for docks, &c. 


The rest of the sentence is indecipherable, and Ernest Scott quoted 
only the first part of it, but the sense is clear, and emphasizes the 
fact that the East India Company had been studying some important 
details. In the event, the company ‘voted six hundred pounds as a 
present to the Captain, staff, and crew of the Investigator before 
she sailed from England.’ Actually it was a volte face. The East 
India Company realized that, instead of being a nuisance Australia 
might be useful and necessary. 

That the French ships of discovery were not on annexation bent 
is evident. Ernest Scott’s marshalling of the facts makes this clear; 
but he is emphatic that if it had suited Napoleon on reflection to 
turn discovery into possession the orders to do so would have been 
urgent and clear. His summing up is worth giving. He says (p. 
271): 

Had the selection of a site for settlement, rather than research, been intended, 
it seems most likely that Napoleon, with his trained eye for strategic advantages, 

4. Historical Records of New South Wales, I. iv. pp. 677-8. 
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would have directed particular if not exclusive attention to be paid to the North 
coast of Australia. If he had taken the map in hand and studied it with a view 
to obtaining a favourable position, he would probably have put his finger upon 
the part of the coast where Port Darwin is situated, and would have said, ‘Search 
carefully first there. See if a harbour can be discovered which may be used as 
a base!’ The coast was entirely unoccupied; the French might have established 
themselves securely before the British knew what they had done; and had they 
found and fortified Port Darwin, they would have captured the third point of 
a triangle—the other two being Mauritius and Pondicherry—which might have 
made them very powerful in the Indian Ocean. And that is precisely what the 
East India Company’s directors feared that Napoleon intended. 


It was part of the tragedy of Flinders’ life that he was detained 
in Mauritius under a French guard. He was thus unable to complete 
his survey of the Northern Australian coast. He did not get past 
Arnhem Bay, and a leaking ship forced him to get away. But this 
gave Captain Phillip Parker King his chance, and his story is full 
of interest apart from the intrinsic value of his work. It is evident, 
of course, in both men’s surveys how much interest was being taken 
in them by both India and Malaysia, but in King’s case a fact 
emerges which links Sir Stamford Raffles with the Indian solicitude 
about Australia’s fate and future. King says that he had been 
provided with a letter from Raffles written in the Malay language, 
so that King’s path might be straightened when meeting questioning 
Rajahs. Flotillas of Malay proas were in and out of the bays when 
King was taking his observations and settling the position of out- 
standing headlands or prominent points. On one occasion he found 
the Malay proas in evidence and tried to present his letter to one 
of them, but the men on board seemed frightened and pointed to 
the first proa on which the Rajah would be found. King’s account 
is as follows:° 


Our anchor was weighed immediately (on seeing the proas) and we steered 
towards their sternmost vessel, in order to communicate with her, and to show a 
letter with which we had been kindly provided by Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, 
written in the Malay language, and explanatory of our occupation. On running 
alongside the proa, the letter was displayed, but they appeared frightened and 


unwilling to bring to, and repeatedly pointed towards the headmost proa in which 
their Rajah sailed. 


King then remarks that it was not possible at the moment to chase 
the Rajah and they sailed away without seeing him. Later on, when 
they had completed the survey of the port, they ‘named it Raffles 
Bay, in compliment of Sir Stamford.’ 

Port Essington was next surveyed by King with a glowing tribute 
to its value as a fine sheet of water. It was also to be tried out for 
a settlement or holding post. King, following up his naming of 
Raffles Bay, says that they next entered a harbour, which was named 


5. Phillip Parker King, Survey of the Intertropical Continent of Australia, pp. 82-8. 
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Port Essington, as a tribute to the memory of his lamented friend 
the late vice-Admiral Sir William Essington. He says that as a 
harbour it is equal, if not superior, to any he had ever seen, and 
continues:°® : 


From its proximity to the Muluccas and New Guinea, and its being in the 
direct line of communication between Port Jackson and India, as well as from 
its commending situation with respect to the passage through Torres Straits, it 
must, at no very distant period, become a place of good trade and of very con- 
siderable importance. 


When Captain King, in 1818, took up the survey of the northern 
coast of Australia (where Flinders had been obliged to leave it in 
1804) the Dutch had been back in Java again for the last two years. 
The East India islands had been restored to Holland because Lord 
Castlereagh was thinking rather of that country’s great fight for 
_ freedom against Spain and France in Europe rather than of Sir 
Stamford Raffles’ ideal of a Malaysia, from ‘Malacca gate to the 
Moluccas’ under the British flag. And as Ernest Scott emphasized:? 

The restoration of Java to Holland after the conclusion of the Napoleonic 
wars proved injurious to British trade in the Malay archipelago, because com- 
modities intended for sale in that region were first exported to Dutch settlements, 
where they were subjected to heavy duties ‘with other vexatious restrictions and 
impediments.’ 


Two important questions appear out of all this, the first of which 
has been discussed, but the importance of the second may be better 
understood by quoting the rest of Scott’s comment: 

The British Government in 1824 therefore determined to establish a trading 
station in the channel between Melville and Bathurst Islands at Port Essington 
on Coburg Peninsula, which it was believed would ‘furnish the necessary pro- 
tection to our trade in that quarter and give security to the East India Company’s 
and the Indian private trade to China by the Eastern route.’ 


Here then appears the second question arising out of the first. 
To protect British trade interests it seemed necessary to make annexa- 
tions in the far north of Australia. But this annexation did not 
supply the remedy sought. The settlements attempted upon this 
freshly acquired territory were abandoned. Sir James Stirling was 
loath to leave the fine harbour at Port Essington where he had gone 
to make the necessary permanent preparations for a settlement. He 
was apparently quite satisfied. But the monsoons upset his plans. 
To avoid the rainy season in the north he thought he would fill in 
time by making a trip to the west coast of Australia and he put in 
at the Swan River. ened 

Sir James was very much impressed with the possibilities of a 
settlement there. The result was the abandonment of Port Essing- 


6. ibid., p. 87. 4. ‘Taking Possession of Australia,’ Proceedings, R.A.H.S., xxvi. 17. 
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ton and the beginning of an occupation which was completed with — 
the birth of Western Australia. Perth became its capital. More 
than that, it forced the British government to arrange for the 
annexation of Australia as a whole and to make the continent a 
British possession. 

It is not remarkable when one studies the history of Western 
Australia from the beginning that so little headway was made with 
her advantage in proximity to Asia. India, indeed, was, for trade, 
further away than Port Jackson. But this was not the reason why 
trade with India was so hard to achieve and so difficult to hold. The 
Indian Ocean was a great highway at the door of Western Australia, 
but the outlook, temperamentally, became east rather than west. 
While a beginning was made with the export of sandalwood it was 
never very satisfactory. Timber was in demand for Indian railways, 
which could be built with the Western Australian hardwoods, so 
peculiarly valuable for their pest-proof qualities. A great export 
trade was more than possible—orders were immediately placed, but 
the labour to cut and deliver was not available. So urgent was the 
need for labour that in 1847 it was proposed to send a vessel to 
Singapore for coolie labour. Later a compromise was made with 
convict labour. From the beginning it had been decided that no 
convicts should be sent to the new settlement in the west, but 
convicts were at last brought in, and new problems with them. 

The Swan River was no easy triumph in settlement, though no 
better man than Sir James Stirling could have been found for the 
work; and in this respect his place in history is beside or immediately 
after Captain Phillip. But he was not hampered at the beginning 
to quite the same extent. The British government was really con- 
cerned this time to assure solid foundations for possession, and the 
first governor was not hampered and worried by instructions and 
then by being overlooked or forgotten. Sir James Stirling ‘made 
good’ and entered into a great heritage of successful administration. 

But why did not merchants in India seek trade with Western 
Australia as they sought it in Port Jackson in 1796? Even in the 
earliest days, and before Captain Phillip returned to England, he 
sent to India and Batavia for food lest his company of folk at Port 
Jackson should starve. Not long after, other excursions to the same 
goals were made for currency and much beside; but the immediate 
point of interest is that as early as 1797 merchants in India showed 
how much alive they were to the Australia of trade possibilities. 
A firm of Calcutta merchants had no qualms about the nature of 
the settlement of Port Jackson, and did not heed any word of an 
embargo upon enterprise with it from outside. 

So in 1796 the firm of Campbell, Clark & Co., of Calcutta, 
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decided to try the Australian market, and gave an East Indiaman 
the name of Sydney Cove, and filled her with a cargo of merchandise 
for Port Jackson. She met continuing stormy weather, and was 
beached, badly leaking, on an island which seemed to be on the 
Australian coast. Later on it was called Preservation Island, by 
Flinders. The name has remained ever since. Out of this shipwreck 
came an astonishing piece of involuntary exploration undertaken 
by the chief mate, with the supercargo, and sixteen of the crew, 
some of them Lascars. This body left the wreck in the long boat 
intent upon sailing to Port Jackson to ask for help and a rescue 
for the derelicts on Preservation Island. This rescue party was 
wrecked again at a point which appears to have been the beginning 
of the Ninety Mile beach inj Victoria. Then came a two months’ 
tramp with only three men left of the seventeen who started. The 
mate, Mr. Thompson, kept a diary, and noted the discovery of coal 
at a point on the south coast which is called Coalcliff.® 

When Governor Hunter heard the details of this tremendous 
tramp and of the wreck of the Sydney Cove, he at once sent the 
necessary help, and was able to arouse the interest of two remarkable 
young men of H.M.S. Reliance, the ship’s doctor, Dr. Bass, and a 
cadet, later Captain Flinders, whose names are written in large 
letters in Australian history for their surveys and definition of the 
continent’s coast line. Flinders soon emerged as a special genius 
in exploration and surveying. The immediate work for these two 
fine Lincolnshire youngsters was, however, accomplished in boats 
so small that imagination finds it difficult to follow the lines of 
attack upon what was really an unexplored coast. 

The discovery of coal was verified on the south coast. Then 
Dr. Bass found that the island on which the Sydney Cove was 
beached was one of the Furneaux group, and that Tasmania was not 
a part of the mainland of Australia. His name is now set for good 
upon our maps in Bass Straits, and Flinders and he did a good deal 
of similar work in defining and naming the coast and its indentations 
between Sydney and the Ninety Mile Beach. 

But the story by no means ends there. The head of the firm of 
Campbell, Clark & Co., merchants, took action immediately he 
heard of the wreck of the Syduey Cove, and sent his brother to 
Australia to obtain particulars and to find out what the prospects 
were for opening trade relations. Robert Campbell’s report was so 
enthusiastic that he was appointed the firm’s representative, and 
added a new factor to the mercantile community. 

This young and very capable Scotsman was to be the first free 
non-military trader to try the luck of his firm in Sydney. It did 


8. The story and extracts from the diary may bd found in an article by H. M. Suttor, in 
Proceedings, R.A.H.S., viii. 40-48. 
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not matter that the fight was hard and dour. The trade of Port 
Jackson was a cruel monopoly in the hands of the officers of the - 
New South Wales Corps; and they were determined that no inter- — 
loper should dispossess them of a valuable prize. While for a time 
the odds were all against him and the start that he hoped to make 
was delayed, he had caught the eyes of King, Bligh, Macquarie and 
Brisbane, one governor after another, who were all concerned about 
the officers’ monopoly. 

It had become imperative to face the mounting difficulties of — 
supplying the needs of the infant community at reasonable prices. 
Before long the battle was joined. In spite of every difficulty, Robert 
Campbell obtained his footing and a considerable wharf frontage 
at Port Jackson, in what is now known as Darling Harbour. It was 
Governor King who spiked the enemy’s guns by issuing an order 
that goods for the use and comfort of the inhabitants of Port Jackson 
were to have free entrance. Soon, too, it was discovered that the 
young Scot had a head for other things than trade and could be 
trusted in public and financial administration. He became a member 
of the Legislative Council, and a prominent force in dealing with © 
the turmoil which followed Governor Bligh’s deposition. 

Another of the East India Company’s employees, who came to 
Australia to find an opening, was prominent in the attempt to make 
the River Murray an avenue of profitable trade, but as an engineer 
not as an enterprising merchant. His name was Francis Cadell, and 
he had entered the company’s service as a midshipman. He was in 
the first Chinese War in 1840-41, and later on commanded a trading 
vessel, and studied ship-building and marine steam-engines. Then 
he visited South Australia and continued his studies by taking the 
River Murray and its navigation problems for concentrated atten- 
tion. But although this was merely as part of a holiday, he was 
interested in the practical possibilities. So much was this true that 
‘he joined William Younghusband in forming the Murray Steam 
Navigation Company.” 

The rest of his story reads like a romance, for not only did he 
prove the Murray River navigable with a steamer built to his order 
in Sydney, but he made a return trip carrying 441 bales of wool, 
with the governor of South Australia, Sir Henry Young, on board. 
For this exploit he received public recognition and some handsome 
presents. But while South Australia benefited by his enterprise, his 
company paid no sustaining dividends, and in the end he abandoned 
the enterprise. Then after much tribulation he went exploring in 
the far north, discovered the mouth of the Roper River, and was 
finally murdered by his native crew. This may not amount to much 

9. Australian Encyclopedia, i. 227. ; 
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in the telling, but again the East India Company had added to the 
number of enterprising and determined men who have helped to 
make Australia. 

When one looks back, however, with India and the rest of Asia 
in mind, it is the paradox of the lack of population in a vast territory 
becomes more and more apparent. Professor Scott’s ‘fly speck on 
a window-pane,’ comparing population with area, has become a 
smudge with the settlement clotted in capital cities in the south- 
eastern end of the continent. In the early eighties of the last century 
a man of great energy and foresight, Sir Thomas Mcllwraith, when 
premier of Queensland, thought he had solved the paradox of the 
empty continent and multi-millions at the colonies’ doors. Sir 
Thomas had inaugurated a steamship service by way of Torres 
Straits to England with the British India Steamship Company to 
the fore, and then he projected a transcontinental railway, on the 
plan adopted by Canada with the Canadian Pacific Railway. A land 
grant scheme was introduced in the Queensland parliament; and 
as Sir Thomas had a majority in the Legislative Assembly there 
seemed to be a fighting chance of success. It was to link up the 
Queensland system of railways, all of which started from the coast, 
at Brisbane, Rockhampton and Cairns, and went west. The terminal 
points at or proceeding to the Queensland border were to be joined 
in a transcontinental line crossing the boundary of the Northern 
Territory at Camooweal; and ultimately Darwin was to be reached. 
By this means closer settlement on the Canadian plan was to be 
assured, and the capital was declared to be available. It was a bold 
venture and had some merits. But run-holders along the line became 
frightened. Some of them were in parliament and turned against 
Sir Thomas Mcllwraith becaused they feared that their interests 
would be sacrificed when the resumption of their leased areas became 
a fact. In the critical divisions they ‘bolted’ and Sir Samuel Griffith 
became premier of Queensland with his face set like a flint against 
any transcontinental rubbish of the sort. The million square miles 
north of the Tropic of Capricorn are still waiting the political genius 
who will solve the problems. 

It is argued, of course, that Northern Australia and all its mag- 
nificent resources will never be developed by white labour, yet 
Western Australia in her far north has been growing all the tropical 
fruits with white labour in the eight-inch rainfall area of the 
Gascoyne River at Carnarvon. Sir Thomas MclIlwraith, in a long 
talk with me fifty years ago, saw a comfortable way of living in the 
tropics when the tables were turned upon tropical heat by the 
installation of air cooling machinery.. ‘We make houses warm with 
fires,’ he said, ‘why shouldn’t we make them cool by some develop- 
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ment of science? Science will settle the problem, I am quite sure 
—no doubt at a price.’ 

But Sir Thomas concluded that unless India could be persuaded 
to help our tropics by permitting a system of indentured labour, 
coming in like a stream which was always returning to its source, 
Northern Australia would remain empty. The indentured Indian 
and his family would be bound for a term of years, but would 
always be returning to India. Sir Thomas remarked to me that this 
system worked very well in the tea gardens of Assam, where large 
steamers constantly travelled backwards and forwards with labour 
coming and going. It is now, of course, all in the air, and no one 
can say what the morrow may bring forth. But assuredly India, 
China, and the islands between are going materially to assist and 
influence us when the war is over. 

C. BRUNSDON FLETCHER 
Sydney 
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HEN the Sydney branch of the Royal Mint was established 

in 1854, two assayers were appointed, W. S. Jevons and 

F. B. Miller. Jevons, a youth not yet nineteen, had 
interrupted a science course, at University College, London, to 
take the position in Sydney; the high salary was a strong induce- 
ment at a time when his father’s financial affairs were somewhat 
unprosperous. I have elsewhere’ given some account of his five 
years in Sydney—he left Australia in April 1859—and of his 
numerous contributions to local journals and newspapers. His 
main interest for most of this period was meteorology. In this 
subject the extent and quality of his observations and papers are 
impressive on any standards; they have a permanent place in the 
history of the subject in Australia. But towards the end of his stay 
his mind was turning towards social and economic questions. 
Shortly before he left Sydney he wrote to his sister:? 
There is, indeed, almost an infinite field for work in the various branches of 
physical science, but within the last few years I have become convinced that 
more is really to be done in the scientific investigation of man..:. To attempt 


to define the foundations of our knowledge of man is surely a work worth a 
lifetime, and one not excelled in usefulness on interest by any other. 


He returned to England to pursue these studies, and in the event 
to achieve lasting fame in the history of economic thought. ‘Jevons,’ 


i. ‘Jevons in Sydney,’ Economic Record, xvii (June 1941), pp. 81-45. 
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writes Lord Keynes, ‘was the first theoretical economist to survey 
his material with the prying eyes and the fertile, controlled imagina- 
tion of the natural scientist.» Young as he was while in Australia, 
he has left enough material to prompt a wish that we had more of his 
observations on the changing social environment of the gold-rush 
period. En route by ship from Melbourne to South America, in 
May 1859, he wrote:* 


I have +++ + got a good deal done of my journal or accounts of my tour in 
Australia, having written since I came on board, almost 170 large and closely- 
lined pages, illustrated with innumerable sketches or other figures of the most 
rough execution. I have as yet, too, deferred the general description of the 
diggings and of the modes of extracting gold, which might make another 
100 pages. 


The tour referred to was made to the Victorian goldfields before 
his departure from Melbourne. The subsequent loss, in the confusion 
of customs-clearance in the West Indies, of the observations of a 
trained observer and note-taker like Jevons is a matter for regret. 
It is not clear whether at the same time he lost his collection of 
nearly thirty Australian newspapers, ‘of which some are curious, 
especially the Back Creek Advertiser, published at the New Rush.” 
If these are still in the possession of his family, it is to be hoped 
that they may; yet find their way to an Australian library. 

Although the goldfields journals were lost, there exists a manu- 
script by Jevons of considerable interest to students of social 
conditions in Australia. ‘This is a single-handed attempt at a social 
survey of the city of Sydney in 1858. The main descriptive 
portions of this manuscript were reproduced in the Sydney Morning 
Herald in 1929.° It is now in the Mitchell Library, Sydney, together 
with other unpublished material.’ I have also found a forgotten 
version of part of it published by Jevons himself during his stay in 
Sydney. 

The manuscript consists of 26 sheets, most of them with writing 
on both sides; two smaller sheets of rough notes; and a hand-drawn 
map of the Illawarra district. Bound in are a letter from Jevons’ 
daughter, Miss H. Winefrid Jevons, and Woolcott and Clarke’s 
printed Map of the City of Sydney, with the environs... . 1854. 
The binder’s (somewhat inaccurate) title is, “Social Survey of 
Australian Cities—1858.’ It appears, from references in the text 
and from some of the rough notes, that the commentary was meant 
to accompany a map drawn by Jevons, with symbols and colours 
to indicate types of houses and streets and the distribution of 
occupations. Miss Jevons did not find such a map, which would 
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probably have been based on the Woolcott and Clarke map, but — 
there is a manuscript plan of Goulburn, which shows on a small 
scale what Jevons had in mind. That part of the manuscript which 
was reproduced, with a few omissions, in the Sydney Morning 
Herald in 1929, comprises ‘Introductory Remarks upon the Social 
Map of Sydney, 1858,’ followed by a series of sections describing 
the housing, sanitary condition, occupations, etc., of the various 
districts of Sydney. Together with an unpublished section, ‘Sydney 
by Night,’ these appear to be in the final form intended by Jevons. 
The somewhat formal language of the introductory remarks seems 
to indicate that he intended at the time to produce a map and 
commentary that might be published. 

Apart from ‘Sydney by Night,’ a few references to the lost map, 
and the neat sketches scattered throughout the text, the reproduction 
of these sections in the Sydney Morning Herald is complete. 
Extensive quotation is, therefore, unnecessary; but a few passages 
may be given to illustrate the method and purpose of Jevons’ survey. 


In this survey of Sydney in 1858 an attempt has been made to represent the 
variations of social rank, and the separation of these ranks into districts; also to 
show the centralization of business or industry into certain parts of the town 
distinct from the residentiary districts, and the collection of all those kinds of 
industry which are similar in origin or purpose round their peculiar centre or 
centres. The lines of communication, the chief places of public resort ......in 
fact the whole internal organization or machinery of the city in question is, as 
far as possible, exhibited .... In the original laying out of Sydney a great 
mistake was made; a large extent of land surrounding Farm Cove, extending 
thence to the highest ridge of Hyde Park, and including both the promontories 
of Fort Macquarie and Lady Macquarie’s Chair, were reserved for parks and 
other public purposes. The whole of this would be extremely valuable as 
affording both wharves for marine trade and a good central position for other 
trades; at present the main part of Sydney is much confined on the east side 
by this reserved land, and the shipping is driven to the inferior wharves 
near the Miller’s Point, etc. The part of the town reserved should have been 
that steep, and to some extent useless and objectionable, part included between 
Sydney Cove and Darling Harbour, extending to Miller’s Point and Dawes 
Battery; .... 

The occupants of Woolloomooloo are chiefly those tradesmen and workmen, 
shopmen, clerks, etc., employed in Sydney. It is essentially a residentiary district. 
The direct main streets have a few detached shops, chiefly grocers, small miscel- 
laneous dealers, chemists and clothes shops. A very few manufacturing processes 
are carried on. Each house has a small yard enclosed by a split fencing, and 
at the end is a privy. Many houses have no back entrances. A comfortable 
cottage of four or five rooms may be had for 18/- to 20/- per week..... 

(The Rocks) .... It is in the lower streets, however, that the peculiar 
features of the Rocks are seen in all their horrible intensity. Small cottages, 
constructed of stone or wood in convict days, are here closely scattered almost 
without order, but practically formed in lines along the terrace of rocks. Steep 
narrow passages, sometimes closely built up with small houses, form the only 
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cross-streets, As sewers and drains of proper construction are quite unknown here, 
as the streets are without even gutters, except such as the drainage itself forms, 
and as the transverse fall is very much sharper than the longitudinal fall, the 
drainage of each house or hovel simply trickles down the hill, soon reaching, as 
the case may be, the front or back of the next lower house. Many houses again 
are built but a few yards from a wall of rock, over which various spouts and 
drains, as well as a privy or, two, continually discharge foul matter of the worst 
description .... 


In this manner, often street by street, Jevons covers the various 
districts of Sydney south of the harbour. It is a remarkable docu- 
ment to have been compiled by a young man who was engaged in 
technical and responsible work. It is clear that all his remarks are 
based on personal observations made during exploratory walks in 
Sydney and its suburbs. Miss Jevons, who communicated the manu- 
script, and the editor of the Sydney Morning Herald, who published 
part of it, were not aware that it was really a long-delayed second 
instalment. Seventy-one years before 1929 Jevons had contributed 
an article to the Sydney Morning Herald, on “The Rocks,’ apparently 
intended to be the first of a series with the general title of, “The 
Social Cesspools of Sydney.” It is, for the most part, an almost 
literal reproduction of the section on the Rocks in the present 
manuscript, but has a long introduction of a general nature: 
.... To a person of humane feelings, such as I have described, the sight and 
acquaintance of social ills has the same lively, although painful, interest that a 
rare and terrible bodily disease has to the devoted physician. He studies the 
moral deformities and diseases which, daily appear in the police court, just as the 
medical student attends his dissecting room and operating theatre. A great 
city is to him a thing worthy of deep research and reflection .... On such, 


grounds I claim attention to parts of this city, which, like parts of all other 
cities, may be termed ‘social cesspools,’ the habitual resorts of vicious and 


filthy humanity. 

After describing in detail the degradation of the Rocks, he concludes: 
Yet, standing in many parts of Sydney, noting the bright sky above, the clear 
blue waters below, the varied form and slope of the land, the solid dry base of 


sandstone, the wide country which lies open before us, for the free use of all, 
one is compelled to acknowledge how much Nature has done for us, how little 


we have done for ourselves. 

The shade of Jevons may find some amusement in the fact that 
to-day one of his worst streets, Gloucester Street, houses the New 
South Wales branches of learned and scientific societies. No second 
instalment was published before Jevons left the colony; perhaps 
the editor received complaints. 

‘Sydney by Night’ has not been published. It is more interesting 
as a revelation of Jevons than as a social document. He evidently 


8. S.M.H., 7 October 1858. No further articles were published. 
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y 
resolved, in the scientific spirit that characterized all his work, that 
his survey would not be complete without some account of Sydney’s - 
night life. Accordingly, on the evening of 20 November 1858, he 
‘perambulated most of the lowest parts of the city between 94 p.m. 
and 115 p.m.’ He describes his walk in some detail; it was, for 
example, ‘not without some little hesitation that I determined to 
examine Durand’s Alley by night.’ But he has to record, a little 
regretfully, that ‘on the whole my impression of Sydney by night 
was more favourable than might be expected, but it may be (the) 
vice is only' more secret.’ 

The remaining documents comprise (1) rough notes on types 
of houses, a list of occupations, and similar material in fragmentary 
form: (2) remarks and notes on Goulburn, with a sketch map, 
headed ‘Social Map of Goulburn, N.S. Wales, February 1859.’ The 
material for this was probably gathered during a visit made to the 
Braidwood diggings shortly before his final departure from Sydney. 
There is a description of the lay-out of the town and its occupations. 
‘It surprises one thus to seg towns springing up without any visible 
support and surrounded by nothing but the monotonous sterile 
bush.” The map shows, in detail, roads, creeks and (apparently) 
all the buildings, with symbols to indicate their type and purpose: 
(3) remarks on the city of Melbourne, containing little of interest: 
(4) remarks on Ballaarat (sic), apparently merely introductory 
and intended to accompany a lost map: (5) ‘Descriptive Map of 
the District of Illawarra, N.S.W., April 1857.’ This was done 
while Jevons was still interested more in geology than in social 
conditions, and has no specially interesting features. 


J. A. La Nauze 
Department of Economics 
University of Sydney 


ACCESSIONS OF MANUSCRIPTS 


THE ALEXANDER TuRNBULL Lisrary, Wellington, C.1, New 
Zealand: The Librarian, C. R. H. Taylor. 


The following MSS. have been acquired during the period 1 July 
1940 to 31 December 1942: 


The diary of John Hursthouse: a record of the last years in England, of 
the voyage to New Zealand, and of the first year in New Zealand, 1841-43. 
Bound with this is a fuller account of the voyage out as far as the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Documents relating to the trouble between H. S. Chapman, when Colonial 
Secretary of Tasmania, and Sir W. Denison, the governor, on the subject 
of transportation in Van Diemen’s Land, 1852. 

Letter of S. D. Parnell concerning the 8-hour movement in New Zealand, 
1890. Parnell was champion of the movement. 

Notes on the history and natural history of Tolaga Bay: a school 
centennial project collected and written by the Tolaga Bay school children, 
1939-40. 

Diaries of T. J. Thompson. The first diary, March 1840-September 1840, 
was written prior to Thompson’s embarkation for New Zealand; the second, 
April 1848-September 1850, being his diary as a settler on his 100-acre farm 
at Richmond. A daily record of life in Nelson. 

_ A letter of William Batts, answering a questionnaire on missionaries’ land 
in New Zealand, 1838. 

Account (in German), by Jacob Louper, of the crossing of the Teremakau 
with H. Whitcombe. 

Manuscript and printed booklets in the language of New Britain, from 
the collection of the Rev. J. A. Crump, who was a missionary in New Britain 
from 1894-1903, when the islands were under German control. 

Letter and statement regarding the Maori war in 1863 and, in particular, 
the attack on Pukekohe East Church, written in 1898 by Mr. James 
McDonald, who, as a boy’ of fourteen, had a part in the fight. 


Pusiic Lrprary, OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA—ARCHIVES DEPARTMENT: 
The Archivist, Box 386A, G.P.O., Adelaide. 


The following are the most important acquisitions, January to 
June, 1943: 


Education Department of S.A.: incoming correspondence, 1896-99. 

Minister of Education (S.A.): incoming correspondence, 1875-1905. 

Council of Education (S.A.): incoming correspondence, 1875-78. 

Inspector-General of Schools (S.A.): incoming correspondence, 1880-95. 

Unpublished manuscript on the history of Poonindie Mission. By Gertrude 
Farr. 

South Australian Company: share transfers, 1836-40. 

Letter books of E. J. Woods, architect, 1886-1905. 

Penton Vale Station: employees and shearing records, 1847-62. 

Fifty letters from Catherine Helen Spence to Alice Henry. 

Mrs. Francis Davison’s diary, 1839-40, and Captain Francis Davison’s diary, 
1842-47 (pioneer life at Mount Barker). 

Alfred Warren’s diary of the Elder Scientific Exploring Expedition, 1891-92. 
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Argument of Empire. By W. K. Hancock. Pp. 160. Penguin Special, 1943. 


This book was written partly for American readers, amongst whom criticisms 
of imperialism, and particularly of British imperialism, have been outspoken. 
Some Americans have bluntly stated that they are not interested in fighting to 
preserve British imperialism in India, Malaya or elsewhere, whilst others seem to 
have far-reaching ideas about the liquidation of imperialism generally, and of 
the British empire in particular. But it is addressed equally if not chiefly to 
the people of the British Commonwealth to inform them about imperial prob- 
lems, to make them aware of just what they have achieved and what they 
have failed to achieve. It is a cool and realistic assessment of British imperialism, 
recognizing what it has accomplished and not sparing its shortcomings; more- 
over, it is written in the lucid and popular style of which Professor Hancock is 
a master. This book is the distilled essence of the author’s scholarly Survey of 
British Commonwealth Affairs, which has appeared in three volumes over the last 
six years. As Hancock says in his opening chapter, ‘if I had not written that 
book I should not have dared to write this one.’ In this the wealth of informa- 
tion and wisdom acquired by years of study is made available in its main out- 
lines. The ordinary man and his leaders throughout the English-speaking countries 
are indebted to the author for a lucid analysis of one of their most vital problems. 
They could best show their sense and their gratitude by making full use of the 
lessons that are to be learnt from it. 

From the above it will be clear that this book has been written with a purpose, 
and that its intention is didactic. It is not history for history’s sake, but history 
as an instrument for the understanding and solution of immediate problems. 
With this attitude this reviewer has no quarrel, for it is also his own, though it 
may be freely admitted that the study of history is justifiably pursued for the 
sake of knowledge which has no immediate of even ultimate use for solving 
current problems. The Argument of Empire is frankly propagandist, but it is 
not propaganda that seeks to secure the acceptance of a viewpoint by suppression 
or distortion of facts. It is propaganda for a point of view that is arrived at 
after an honest and exhaustive examination of all the facts; it does not evade 
or suppress those that are awkward for the argument of empire. British people 
themselves have been somewhat apologetic and shamefaced about their empire 
in the last quarter century. Hancock shows them that though they have reasons 
for humility, they have also achieved a great deal which deserves credit. They 
can redeem their past omissions and failures by positive policy of action, the 
foundations for which have already been laid to a large extent. 

To Hancock the argument of empire is that British rule in the past has on the 
whole stood for the free development of the countries within the empire, and 
for their own advancement and material progress. Of course, the progress is 
uneven and unequal. The Dominions have achieved equal status with Great 
Britain within the British Commonwealth. They fight with her to-day by their 
own decision. Eire is the exception that proves the rule, for Eire by her own 
free decision has remained neutral. This neutrality has been respected despite 
the inconvenience caused to Britain and the United Nations. There is, of course, 
the awkward case of India; India does not fit into the pattern of self-governing 
Dominions, or of Crown colonies governed through the Colonial Office. Hancock 
does not shirk this thorny subject, but devotes a lengthy chapter to India’s 
problem. He regrets that the proposals that were carried to Indian leaders by 
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Sir Stafford Cripps in March 1942 were not made in September 1939. In his 
opinion, ‘Britain missed the year of opportunity—in this, as in so many other 
things.’ On the other hand, he points out that British policy towards India has 
been to develop the capacity of the Indian people to govern themselves—and 
he has evidence to back his contention. The obstacles to Indian unity and self- 
government are formidable, but British rule has not been responsible for them. 
Hancock firmly rebuts the charge that British policy has fostered the sharp 
differences between Indian communities in accordance with the precept ‘divide 
and rule’ (pp. 131-6). He rightly stresses the fact that Indian communities 
must learn to live and work together in harmony before they can have Indian 
unity and self-government. French and English in Canada had to learn this 
lesson in order to reach their solution in Canadian federation, and the same 
lesson will have to be learnt by Arabs and Jews in Palestine. But it was not 
possible, Hancock holds, to agree to the Congress demand for ‘a war cabinet 
responsible neither to the Viceroy nor to a constitution nor to the Indian people,’ 
despite the fact that the British people are quite ready to grant India full self- 
government when ‘she is willing and able to take it,’ and even to agree to ‘India’s 
secession if India really wants that.’ 

But while one of Hancock’s main contentions is that the argument of empire 
is the free development of the member countries, he rightly emphasizes that their 
different stages of evolution require different interpretations of this general 
principle. Some violent opponents of imperialism seem to believe that all colonial 
countries could be given complete self-government at once. But this would not 
in most cases further the freedom of the native people; it would merely hand 
them over to control and exploitation by a ruling class minority. Thus in East 
Africa native interests would be sacrificed to those of a European minority, while 
in West Africa they would be sacrificed to their own native middle class. Self- 
government is important, but it is equally important that natives should be able 
to use it for their own interests. In South Africa and Northern Rhodesia the 
natives rightly prefer government under Colonial Office control to government 
by a European minority under Dominion status. More emphasis needs to be 
put on the material advancement of colonies, Hancock maintains, because it is 
only when that is achieved that self-government can be profitably used in the 
interests of the natives themselves. ‘The British empire and the Soviet Union 
are alike in that they embrace within a single political society a great number 
of widely differing peoples. Both have made substantial progress in the art of 
getting these different people to work together to their mutual benefit. ‘But,’ 
says Hancock, ‘in one fundamental I marked Stalin far higher than any 
British statesman. His theory declared open war against the economic back- 
wardness which is the toughest root of racial inequality.’ So Hancock concludes 
that the most essential thing in colonial policy for the immediate future is the 
economic and social progress of native peoples. In plain terms, this means the 
expenditure of more money on education and health services to bring economic 
techniques in backward countries into line with those of ‘western’ countries. 
This is the necessary basis for self-government, while the other great pre-requisite 
for human progress is the organization of peace. These are the objectives that 
Hancock sets for the British empire in his concluding chapters—welfare, freedom 
and peace. 

What has imperial policy done for these objectives since 1919? Hancock 
criticizes it sharply: ‘In every sphere of British policy between the two wars, I 
see the same curse of caution, the same disposition to draw too heavily on the 
capital of past achievement, the same inability to strike ahead along new and 
adventurous paths.’ Although Hancock finds extenuating circumstances for 
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the Ottawa agreements, he condemns them because they break with the sound 


principle of harmonizing the interest of the empire with that of the world as a 
whole, and because in practice they cannot give satisfaction to all sections of 
imperial producers. The spirit of Ottawa was that so well described by Adam 
Smith whereby ‘the sneaking arts of underling tradesmen are erected into political 
maxims of a great Empire.’ The British empire brought prosperity and progress 
for its members in the nineteenth century because of the ‘moving frontiers’ of 
trade, investment, and settlement. But the period of 1919 to 1939 was one of 
doubt and indecision, for the old world of Jaissez-faire was passing away. The 
superficial said that the age of economic expansion was over; the world was all 
occupied and there was no room for further expansion. The truth is that new 
methods of expansion are called for, and that henceforth public enterprise will 
take up where private enterprise hesitates or baulks. The new trends in British 
imperial policy are away from Ottawa and towards a liberal trade policy. As for 
the colonies the old doctrine that social progress must wait on colonial revenue 
has been superseded by the new policy embodied in the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act, 1940. To-day the Colonial Office encourages British trade 
unionists to teach the African natives the principles of working-class combination, 
and to organize native trade unions. Such a forward policy can bring a new 
era of expansion in which the British empire can continue to serve the needs of 
its member peoples and of the world as a whole. 
HERBERT BURTON 


Tue Paciric IsLanps 


The American Frontier in Hawaii—T he Pioneers, 1789-1843. By Harold Whitman 
Bradley. Pp. xii, 488, end maps. Stanford University Press, 1942. $4.50. 


Dr. Bradley, in his study of Hawaii between the years 1789-1843, has maintained 
the high standard of historical craftsmanship set by his predecessor in this field, 
Ralph S. Kuykendall. With painstaking thoroughness he has sifted the vast mass 
of material relating to the archipelago, and has produced a narrative whichf reveals 
both understanding of the forces at work and an impartiality, not easily attained, 
in the presentation of conflicting testimony. He has succeeded in holding the 
balance fairly between the rival, and usually hostile, missionary and trading 
elements in the islands, and on this and other controversial questions judgment is 
only pronounced after full examination of available evidence. The book is 
extensively documented, and in this respect should prove suggestive to others 
working in the same field. The notes include bibliographical references, but, 
despite their fullness, an ordered bibliography would still have been valuable. 

Dr. Bradley writes with distinction, and the claim made on his behalf to ‘a fine 
sense of continuity’ is fully justified. He presents a clear, often an illuminating, 
picture of the divergent groups at Hawaii, though on occasions the effect might 
well have been enhanced by the inclusion of additional human interest material, 
either as a revelation of personality or as an illustration of native psychology. 

One aspect of Dr. Bradley’s work deserves especial commendation. His book 
is not just a study of Hawaiian development. even as affected by external forces. 
The promise of the title—‘The American Frontier in Hawaii’—has been amply 
fulfilled, for events in Hawaii are depicted as one phase of nineteenth century 
American expansion. What was taking place in Hawaii is shown to be part of 
a wider movement embracing the adventuring of American whalers and traders 
who, before 1800, had established contact with N.S.W. in the south and Chinese 
ports td the north. The geographical position of Hawaii, making it the inevitable 
“centre from which radiated the principal trade routes of the eastern and central 
Pacific,’ rendered it certain not only that all Pacific-minded powers would display 
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an interest in the archipelago, which would prevent the native rulers from 
retaining undisputed possession, but also that American interest would be more 
continuous and more vital than that of any other important nation. Despite 
early Russian contacts, cessions to Great Britain and the intervention of French 
naval captains, it was no accident that the United States finally acquired possession 
of the group. This acquisition was simply the logical outcome of American 
ascendancy in commerce and missionary enterprise, and of an awareness of the 
strategic implications for the United States inherent in Hawaii’s geographical 
position. As repeatedly emphasized by Dr. Bradley, the country which ultimately 
succeeded in dominating California would control the destiny of the Hawaiian 
group. 

Hawaii has perhaps the most interesting history of any group in the Pacific, 
and a detailed study of developments there, such as is here presented, is peculiarly 
fascinating because it exemplifies what was taking place throughout the Pacific 
as a whole. Hawaii might with justice be described as a microcosm of the Pacific. 
Moreover, in Hawaii the material available to the historian is considerable. In 
Dr. Bradley’s book, the whole process of European penetration into the islands 
of the Pacific stands revealed. The first contact resulted from the casual visits 
of European explorers—in the case of Hawaii, Cook. The navigators were 
succeeded in turn by the speculative traders and whalers who often left in their 
wake undesirable scoundrels, the rejects of European and American civilization, 
from whom the islanders acquired their first impression of the white intruders. 
Next came the more regular traders and the missionaries, whose interests were 
frequently antagonistic. The outcome was usually either the establishment of 
indirect missionary rule behind a facade of native government or the exploitation 
of the natives by not over-scrupulous traders. In the background there was the 
struggle of the powers for territory in the newly-opened Pacific. Finally, there 
was the effort—often pathetically unavailing—of native peoples who had lost 
faith in their own values to adjust themselves to a new world dominated by 
European conceptions, 

The exceedingly important part played by the missionaries in the early period 
of European penetration is fully recognized by Dr. Bradley. His exhaustive and 
objective treatment of the missionary experiment in Hawaii, in all its varied 
aspects, is a valuable addition to existing literature on this subject. Little has 
been omitted. There is detailed and critical treatment of the work of evangeliza- 
tion, literary and manual education, moral instruction, political tutelage and the 
struggle with elements antagonistic to the mission, notably the traders, The 
difficulties attending any final judgment on these questions have been fully 
appreciated. 

Excellent though the book is in most respects, it suffers from the fact that 
inadequate consideration has been given to the Hawaiians themselves. The emphasis 
has at times been over-concentrated upon the three groups struggling to determine 
policy—the chiefs, the missionaries and the traders—with the result that too 
little attention has been bestowed upon the effects which the policies pursued 
and penetration in general had upon existing native organization, native outlook 
and physical well-being. To take but one instance; the serious population decline 
receives little more than casual mention. Moreover, in dealing with the chiefs 
too little allowance was made for differences between native and European 
mentality. The tendency was to Europeanize the chiefs. In short, an inadequate 
attempt was made to estimate the consequences which this extension of the 
American frontier to Hawaii entailed for the native peoples concerned. 

Dr. Bradley’s book inevitably challenges comparison with the recent work of 
Ralph S$. Kuykendall, The Hawaiian Kingdom, 1778-1854. It is perhaps a pity 
that Dr. Bradley should have covered an almost identical period in Hawaiian 
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development when so much other ground remains to be explored. However, the © 
approach is not always the same, and much may be gained by a comparison of 
two such accomplished historians. 

From an Australian viewpoint it is interesting to note that mention is made 
of visits to Hawaii by both Captain Vancouver and Amasa Delano. Vancouver 
had been charting portions of the south-west Australian coast before sailing for 
Nootka Sound, while Delano had been sealing in Bass Straits, where he and his 
men had fallen foul of rival sealing gangs from Port Jackson. It is not improbable 
that some at least of the early American vessels visiting Hawaii found their 
way into Port Jackson, either with a speculative cargo or to provision before 
proceeding to the nearby whaling and sealing grounds, 


Gorpon GREENWOOD 


Native Poricy in AUSTRALIA 


Black Australians. A Survey of Native Policy in Western Australia, 1829-1897. 
By Paul Hasluck. Pp. 226. Melbourne University Press, 1942. 10/6. ; 

Australian Native Policy. By E. J. B. Foxcroft. Pp. 168. Melbourne University 
Press, 1941. 10/-. 


Mr. Hasluck’s book is an outstanding contribution to Australian historical 
research. It deals with an important, but very difficult, subject: official policy 
and public opinion towards aborigines, and the relation between the two. A mere 
record of official policy, enactments and administrative action would not be 
worth much, but the interaction of these with public opinion and with the 
activities of interested bodies, white and black, is a matter of the highest 
significance, as well as one of the utmost complexity. Those of us who are 
closely associated with native administration in Australia know only too well 
the difficulty of getting our best intentions expressed in official policy, enactment 
and regulation, and the even greater difficulty of realizing the intention of the 
policy in actual practice. The past history of the two peoples, both separately 
and in contact, gives rise to opinions and attitudes that raise obstacles at almost 
every point. 

These difficulties are especially great in a country like Australia, where the 
native people and the invading immigrant population, and also their mixed 
offspring, live continually in close contact. The problem is different in a 
dependency like Papua, where the local white population is small, the culture- 
contact is almost solely of a limited economic and missionary nature, and the 
administrative policy is only slightly hampered by local or distant white opinion. 
In Australia, however, the contact could be described as ‘totalitarian,? with 
disastrous results to the aboriginal population. 

Mr. Hasluck has laid bare the various factors operating in this contact of 
cultures and peoples in Western Australia, from the time of its first settlement, 
in 1829 to 1897, when the control of aborigines was handed, over to the Western 
Australian government. And so thoroughly has the author performed his task, 
that he has set the standard for similar research into native problems elsewhere 
in Australia. He has also provided an essential historical manual for all engaged 
in administrative work amongst the Australian aborigines. The book reveals 
not merely academic ability, but acquaintance at first hand and in the flesh with 
problems similar to, and with persons of like passions as, those with whom his 
historical study is concerned. 

Realizing that conduct in aboriginal affairs arose from the situation rather 
than from any doctrine, the author provides a very useful background of the 
growth and spread of population and industry in Western Australia. Most 
interesting is the change in character of the white population from the 
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‘respectability’ of the early immigrants to a less refined farmer type, during 
1849 to 1870. 

More important, however, is the fact that settlement in the south-west of the 
state was of a comparatively ‘close’ type, and that the whites in any region 
always outnumbered the aborigines. But, as settlement spread north into the 
more arid and more distant parts, the whites were few and far between, and 
were vastly outnumbered by the natives. Moreover, the whites were seldom 
accompanied by their own womenfolk, and in addition they were dependent on 
aboriginal labour for the success of their economic ventures, be these pearling 
or pastoral. Thus, whereas in the south-west the whites could easily get the 
upper hand of the natives, if that seemed necessary, and could afford to play 
with ideas of their amelioration or even civilization, in the northern regions, the 
white men, while relying on the services of the aborigines, and in some cases 
mating with their women, could not, in their isolation, help being somewhat 
suspicious and afraid of a people, much more numerous than they, whose land 
they were taking and whose way of life they were disturbing. Consequently, 
if the aborigine exhibited in his behaviour anything which might be interpreted 
as antagonism or resentment to the white man’s intrusions, the latter felt that 
something must be done quickly to keep the native in his place or to teach 
him a lesson, otherwise white occupancy of the region would be intolerable. 
These lessons were sometimes fraught with disastrous results to the aborigines, 
but with some satisfaction to the whites, even though they had incidentally 
depleted their own labour supply. 

This custom of ‘teaching the natives a lesson’ or of conducting punitive 
expeditions, which had its root in isolation, dependence and fear, did not die out 
at the close of Mr. Hasluck’s period of study. Instances have occurred in the 
sparsely-populated areas, even up to a few years ago, and in the course of 
field-work in north-west Australia I have been assured of the necessity for 
‘teaching the natives a lesson’ from time to time. I was also urged always to 
carry a revolver conspicuously, so that the natives would be afraid to attack. 

This attitude, at times almost semi-official, has had a long history in Western 
Australia. From the first days of settlement clashes between white and black 
occurred—mostly in the form of thieving on the part of the latter and an 
occasional murder. It was already recognized by 1831 that where authority 
could not afford protection to the whites, from native offence, the settlers should 
not refrain from such acts of hostility as self-defence required. This led to a 
‘punitive expedition,’ which was followed by the Colonial Office insisting in 1835 
that the aborigines were to be treated as British subjects and that ‘no infliction 
of punishment (on them) should be permitted except by the award of some 
competent authority.’ 

‘Thus, arising from the violence of the first contact,’ writes Mr. Hasluck, ‘the 
full legal status of the native and his claim to justice’ were emphasized as a 
principle of native administration. The principle, however, has been lost sight 
of again and again, in consequence of the contact situation, which was far from 
official oversight and guidance. It is really only in the last ten years that a 
beginning has been made to apply the principle seriously. One of the most 
interesting chapters of Mr. Hasluck’s book is that in which he surveys the legal 
status of the native. The title of the chapter is most illuminating: ‘Still Black, 
though British? As Backhouse, the Quaker traveller, wrote in 1839: ‘I cannot 
but regard the professed recognition of the blacks as British subjects (however 
well intended in England) as practically a sort of blind to the British public, 
as to the real state of these injured people.’ We are well aware of the travesty 
of justice meted out to aborigines in this century by subjecting them to our 
forms of legal procedure and by using a white jury. We are doing better now— 
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well, slightly. Those interested, and I hope they are many, should read this 
chapter carefully, remembering that similar situations prevailed in some regions 
of the commonwealth until about ten years ago. 

The author traces the changes in policy from the civilizing and ‘absorption’ 
ideals of the earliest decades, through the period of 1850-70, when native policy 
deteriorated, to the years 1870-97, when protection of the aborigines’ physical 
well-being became the aim. 

As a matter of fact, this third aim was still dominant in 1930, all over 
Australia. It was felt to be the only practical one, because all efforts, even the 
most sincere, at civilizing and Christianizing had failed—at least they had failed 
to prevent the rapid decrease of the native population. To protect the remnant 
from ill-treatment and, in the spirit of Mrs. Daisy Bates’ book, The Passing of 
the Aborigines, to smooth the dying pillow of this interesting child-like people, 
seemed to be the only possibility. This was the object both of government 
protection boards and of various philanthropic societies. I was dismayed by 
this negative, hopeless and merely protective attitude at the annual meeting 
of the august Association for the Protection of Native Races in 1931, and, 
protesting against it, prepared an outline, ‘Positive Policy for Aborigines,’ which 
was adopted as an objective by the association, printed and very widely distributed 
to politicians and others, and much discussed. New interested groups were formed 
in several states, and each Minister for the Interior was duly initiated into the 
positive idea, and at last, in 1938, a new policy was adopted for the Northern 
Territory, which incorporated the principles of ‘The Positive Policy’ of 1931. 
About the same time changes were made in the various state aboriginal policies, 
int which the note of hope was struck. The next step, and it may be very near, 
is for all these policies to become integral and complementary parts of one 
Australia-wide policy, which allows for local differences, but envisages full-blood 
and mixed-blood aborigines who are already, or are destined to be, actual Australian 
citizens, with full citizen-rights, 

White opinion, of course, has an important part to play here. Mr. Hasluck 
has analysed this in the case of Western Australia, showing the part played by 
physical and social repugnance, fear, rivalry (of interests in the same region), 
exasperation and discouragement because of the failure to civilize the natives. 
These attitudes led to clashes and direct action, which left a legacy of antagonism, 
shame, a tendency to defame the aborigine, and finally contempt. ‘Those who 
are concerned with native administration to-day know that these attitudes still 
operate in varying degrees in different regions, making their task difficult. But 
it is important to understand the cause of the opposition, if it is to be overcome, 
and Mr. Hasluck has, in this regard, made a most helpful contribution. 


Mr. Foxcroft’s book is of a different type. It consists of three parts: (1) a 
brief uneven sketch of the aborigines in primitive conditions, and of nineteenth 
century opinion regarding them, pp. 11-27; (2) after a few references to contacts 
elsewhere, a history of native policy in Victoria, pp. 28-108; and (3) ‘other 
experiments,’ that is, a very brief history of native policies in the other parts 
of Australia up to 1940, pp. 109-56. 

The most valuable contribution of the book is made in the second section. 
Mr. Foxcroft presents in orderly time-sequence accounts of the various attempts 
to civilize and christianize the aborigines of the Port Phillip District (later 
Victoria), and, after recording the failure of each, attempts to explain that 
failure, mainly on anthropological grounds. As he writes with reference to the 
Aboriginal Protectorate, Port Phillip District, 1838-50, ‘the existing estimates 
made by Victorian historians are not informed by modern anthropological know- 
ledge.’ Mr. Foxcroft, however, is insufficiently acquainted with applied anthro- 
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pology and with actual native administration in Australia, This makes him 
somewhat Over-critical and summary in his judgment of early schemes and 
experiments, and also rather naive in his faith in the power of anthropology. 
But he does give the latter discipline a testimonial which will do no harm; and 
his attitude towards the aborigines is sympathetic. 

The experiments were not numerous: Langhorne’s Government Mission on the 
Yarra, 1836-39, and the Native Police Corps village settlement, 1837-39; the 
Protectorate, 1838-50, with its four districts; the Buntingdale Methodist Mission, 
1838-48; a second Native Police Corps experiment, 1841-53; and the Merri Creek 
School, 1845-51. In 1861, a Board for the Protection of the Aborigines was 
set up, and with the help of the churches a vigorous policy was put into operation, 
but there were only remnants to deal with, and Mr. Foxcroft has perforce to 
write that Victoria is now years ahead of the other mainland states in one matter— 
the extinction of the natives. 

His survey shows that there were a few very enlightened men concerned with 
native affairs in Victoria, such as James Dredge and William Thomas. He thinks, 
however, that if those who planned and conducted these experiments had under- 
stood aboriginal culture and the importance of tribal organization and cohesion, 
all would have been well. He points out in several cases that the detribalization 
which was involved necessarily meant failure and disaster. Apparently, William 
Thomas, George Arden and Earl Grey sensed this when they advocated reserves 
in each tribal territory. 

While this is true, however, and while no one advocates more strongly than I 
the application of anthropological knowledge to native administration and 
missionary activity, the real point is, could detribalization be avoided in Victoria 
or any other state in the face of an expanding settlement? I doubt whether 
anthropological knowledge, if available, could have stopped that expansion with 
its consequent detribalization of natives in 1840 or 1850. I do know that this 
knowledge has failed to do so in the last ten years. For example, when payable 
gold was found at Tennant’s Creek, Northern Territory, in the country of the 
Warramunga tribe, a reserve at that, the government decided that, for their own 
good, the natives should be removed to another piece of country further away,— 
country which, incidentally, was said to be better than their former reserve. A 
survey of the country was made by an anthropologist under my direction. His 
report showed that the proposed country was poor desert, and that the reserve 
of which the Warramunga was to be deprived included their spirit homes and 
sacred places. Needless to say, the natives lost their country, as all natives will, if 
gold or anything else desired by us is found on it, unless our scale of values be 
changed. Consequently, although we must prevent detribalization and removal of 
aborigines from their tribal country whenever we can, we must also devise ways 
of dealing with detribalization in its many forms, That is the problem of the 
present. In a few regions only have we time to prepare the natives for this change, 
which is coming upon us as surely as night follows the day. Policy is made by the 
situation, only to a limited extent does it make the situation. 

Anthropological advance, however, has done something for the Australian abo- 
rigines. It has made people realize their essential humanity, and that their social 
and religious life is of no mean order. It has put substance into the pleas and appeals 
of humanitarian groups. And, through the public efforts of a few anthropologists, 
public and official opinion has so changed during the past twelve years that admin- 
istrative policies and methods, incorporating the principles of applied anthropology, 
have been adopted. A Sain ees 
When dealing with what he calls ‘other Experiments in Civilization,’ that is in 
Australia outside Victoria, Mr. Foxcroft is not so successful as he is with regard to 
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the latter. His historical résumés are too brief to be of value, and no attention is 


paid to the fundamental problem of public opinion and policy. This is particularly 
noticeable with reference to the development of policy during the past forty years. 
Mr. Foxcroft is satisfied to take reports and acts of parliament divorced from their 
living context, and set out summaries of, and comments on, them. But history is 
not made by a series of inquiries and commissions and their reports or by acts of 
parliament. These are only steps, perhaps the latest, in a process of public opinion 
and of hard work on the part of interested groups. I have already given some 
hint of what lay behind the enactment of the new policy for the Northern Terri- 
tory—and much more could be said and should be put on record. A great wealth 
of written and oral material is available, but was not used by the author, in spite of 
the fact that he discusses policy and administration up to 1940. 

His lack of information regarding developments in New South Wales since 1937 
is remarkable, and with regard to Queensland, South Australia and Western 
Australia, his information is limited, This has led him into errors of commission 
and omission which have been briefly discussed elsewhere (The Australian Quarterly, 
xiii, no. 4, pp. 105-7). Particularly unfortunate is his reference to a strike at 
Cummeroogunga Settlement (in N.S.W. on the border of Victoria) in 1939, 
‘which underlined facts which if true... etc.” The author could easily have found 
out whether the facts were true or not and analyzed the situation, which incidentally 
has arisen from the idiocy of state boundaries, and the apparent necessity (!) for 
the Victorian authorities to maintain a hotel just opposite Cummeroogunga for 
the convenience of visiting duck-shooters. Mr. Foxcroft, in discussing N.S.W. 
(p. 110) is not aware that the policy is assimilation of the mixed-bloods into the 
white community, and that the government settlements are simply a stage in that 
process, The aim is not, as he says, to attract aborigines to live on the settlements, 
but to prepare them to get off the latter. He is apparently confusing their func- 
tion with that of reserves in the sparsely settled parts of northern and central 
Australia, which, as I have maintained for many years, should be so organized as 
to present to the aborigines at least as great attraction as our stations and smaller 
towns. 

To conclude; Mr. Foxcroft’s history of native policy in Victoria is a welcome 
addition to the historical study of aboriginal and white contact in Australia. For 
the rest, the author has essayed a task which would have entailed much more time, 
research and experience than were available to him. As a result, he accepts opinions 
that read well but are misleading: for example, the opinion of one writer, that ‘to 
the stories so often heard of wholesale massacres by the sword, the gun and the 
poisoned flour, little or no credence may be attached.’ I wish facts would allow 
that statement to stand. Finally, there is his concluding sentence in which he 
accepts Dr. Ramsay Smith’s dictum that ‘the problem of what to do with this 
race .... is not a difficult one to solve, were a solution really desired.’ This is just 
not true. With all the goodwill in the world, goodwill which has been exemplified 
in the past by William Thomas, George Dredge, and many others, and by many to- 
day who are in administrative positions and missionary work, the problem is one of 
the most difficult imaginable. We do not yet understand all the factors involved. 
But we do know that it is not merely a problem of blending cultures, or of modi- 
fying or replacing the aboriginal culture; nor is it merely a problem of the contact 
of peoples, as two separate entities. It is also a matter of the mutual adjustment to 
one another of personalities with different backgrounds, white, black and mixed- 
blood, and this varies with individuals, with groups and with regions. The problem 
is a white one as much as an aboriginal one, and the former aspect is little, if any 
less difficult, than the latter. : 

However, those who are working for the well-being of the aborigines, hope that 
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they will be judged not by the failure or success of their endeavours, but by the 
sincerity of their motives, their determination to use all available knowledge, 
‘historical, anthropological, psychological and medical, and by the respect they have 
_ for those whom they are trying to help. 
A. P. ELKIN 


BIOGRAPHY 


John Skelton, Poet Laureate. By Ian A. Gordon, Professor of English Language 
and Literature in the University of New Zealand. Melbourne University 
Press, 1943. 12/6. 


Professor Gordon’s object in his study of Skelton is, he says, not merely to 
assess Skelton as a poet, but also to place him againt the background of the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, and to discover how far he accepts or 
rejects the warring principles that were presented to the poet of his day. This 
review is not concerned with the author’s judgment of Skelton as a poet, but only 
with the second part of his undertaking. 

There has been a considerable revival of interest in Skelton’s work in our own 
day, and German, English and American scholars have contributed to the new 
body of material. Professor Gordon attributes this re-awakening of interest to 
the modern taste for non-romantic poetry, and describes Skelton as ‘one of the 
greatest anti-Romantics in English verse, a hard-headed practical poet and a 
poetical realist.’ He is concerned to clear Skelton of Pope’s clinging epithet, 
‘beastly Skelton,’ and to demolish ‘unfounded traditions of his “‘merie” conduct 
in his parish and elsewhere.’ He has done his job thoroughly, and Skelton remains 
‘beastly’ only in the modern sense. A ‘merie’ Skelton would have been a more 
congenial character than the narrow, bitter, abusive, degree-proud scholar poet 
of Professor Gordon’s drawing, but as Skelton himself wrote— 


Trouth ought to be rescude, 
Trouth should nat be subdude. 


Skelton will always be of interest to students of English history as tutor and 
court-poet to Henry VIII, the contemporary of Sir Thomas More, and the 
author of patriotic and political poems directly bearing on the history of his own 
times. One of the most interesting sections of Professor Gordon’s work is that 
in which he analyses these patriotic and political poems, and concludes that 
Skelton was ‘closely in touch with the current feeling of his day’ and in his 
poems against Wolsey reflects ‘the feelings of the people of London at the time— 
indignant, bitter, and ready to catch at any slanderous attack to augment their 
hatred of ‘the Cardinal.”’ Skelton is given high praise as ‘the poet of plain 
words.? They were certainly plain, as in the lines against Dundas— 


Skelton Laureat 

After this rate 
Defendeth with his pen 
All Englysh men 
Agayn Dundas 

That Scottishe asse. 


The writing of the historical biography of a great man of letters is an exceed- 
ingly difficult undertaking. It requires the special skill and technique of the critic 
of literature, and, in addition, the training and temper of a historian. Masson’s 
Life of Milton, and, in our own time, R. W. Chambers’s Thomas More spring to 
mind as successful examples of this kind of composition, but writers so richly and 
variously gifted are necessarily rare. If a writer is, by training, a literary critic, 
he will find himself forced to ‘get up’ the historical background, and the reader 
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who is a student of history will inevitably be jarred by the transition from the — 
writing of a specialist to that of an amateur. In the field of literary criticism : 


Professor Gordon is an exact scholar. In the field of aesthetic judgment I bow (a — 
little stiffly, it must be admitted) to his ruling that the lines— a 


By saynt Mary, my lady 
Your mammy and your dady 
Brought forth a godely babi 


have ‘a particularly fresh charm.’ But, in the field of history, I can, find neither 
freshness nor charm in the statement that ‘the fall of Constantinople let loose on 
Europe a flood of Greek manuscripts and teachers of Greek.’ For decades teachers 
of history have been trying to disabuse their pupils of this idea, and to substitute — 
the more rational one that the effect of the fall of Constantinople was to check 
the free traffic in men and books which had followed the routes of trade and 
established a Professor of Greek in Florence half a century before 1453. 

Professor Gordon is particularly unfortunate in that the background for his 
study is the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, a period of peculiar difficulty. 
In Skelton’s time scholarship was still international, so the continent of Europe in 
the age of the Renaissance and Reformation forms part of the picture. Skelton 
was an Englishman of the fifteenth century and his biographer must, willy-nilly, 
plunge into fifteenth century England, a Jand nearly as debatable now as when the 
Wars of the Roses were fought. The author tries to find his way through chaos 
by means of certain historical conventions and unhappily, like many historians, he 
forgets that these are merely useful fictions. For example, he writes that ‘the 
year 1500 may be regarded as the turning point, the end of the old culture and 
the beginning of the new.’ It is one thing to regard it so, and quite another to 
suppose that people living in 1500 felt the bump as they crossed the historical 
equator. Another vice of the general historian, which has been transferred to the 
pages of this biography is that of personification. The Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance were periods of time, extensive, ragged and blurred at the edges, and not 
persons. Yet Professor Gordon writes—‘The Middle Ages saw woman only as a 
sinner or a saint, a monster sent to lead men’s minds to hell or a virgin goddess 
to raise'them to heaven.” What is meant here by ‘Middle Ages?? The mediaeval 
church, or perhaps mediaeval poets (although the Wife of Bath seems a misfit). 
Surely the men of the Middle Ages, like men of all times, must’ have seen women 
more often as wives, mothers and daughters than as clear-cut saints and sinners? 
Professor Gordon habitually writes as if an explanation of a complex and difficult 
problem can be furnished by the use of an abstract noun written with a capital 
letter, such as Renaissance, Reformation or Humanism. 
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